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THE HERZEGOVINAN QUESTION. 


HEN the Sultans conquered what has since been called Euro- 

pean Turkey, the lands they added to their realm were inhabited 
by a curious medley of races. At Constantinople, as well as in its 
immediate vicinity, the Greeks, the ruling race of the Byzantine 
Empire, were the predominating element. Only a hundred miles 
farther north the tongue changed. There appeared the Bulgarians, a 
Tartar tribe from the banks of the distant Volga, who had taken the 
land from its original possessors, had adopted the religion and speech 
of the latter, and nominally, if not really, had become in time a Chris- 
tian and Slavonian people. Still farther north, on the other side of 
the Danube, the Wallachians, or as they have recently begun to call 
themselves, Roumanians, occupied the wide plains sloping down from 
the Transylvanian hills. If the Bulgarians are a mixture of the early 
Slavonian settlers and Tartar immigrants, the Roumanians are the 
offspring of Slavonians, and Romans colonized under the Emperor 
Trajan. As in the case of the Bulgarians, the Tartar language was 
superseded by a more highly developed Slavonian dialect, so in 
Wallachia, the Slavonian being the less cultivated form of speech, had 
to give way to the Roman, though, it is true, to an excruciatingly 
mangled and corrupt form of Roman. Recrossing the Danube to the 
south, and proceeding west, the Turkish military explorers came upon 
the only Slavonian tribe of the region, which had managed to pre- 
serve purity of race amid the flux and reflux of ebbing nationalities. 
These were the Servians, the sole inhabitants of the now semi-inde- 
pendent principality of Servia, who also form the bulk of the popula- 
tion in the districts immediately south and west. Still farther west 
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and south, in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Albania, the character of the 
race changes again. Here the ground-work of society to this day is the 
ancient Pelasgian, who occupied the Greece of pre-historic times ; fell 
back before the immigration of the heroic Ionian, and in later days, 
under the territorial names of Epirote and Macedonian, formed the 
‘armies of Pyrrhus and Alexander the Great. In Bosnia and Herze- 
govina this unique relic of primeval times had been Slavonized and 
Christianized even in the days of Turkish invasion. In outward 
appearance this section is to-day completely Slavonic and Orthodox, 
while farther south, the old language survives, forming the distinctive 
mark of the wildest tribe among white men. The portion of the 
Pelasgian race, clinging to its primitive vernacular, is now called 
Albanian, and with the exception of a Roman Catholic section, whose 
inhabitants are denominated Mirdites, professes Mohammedanism. 
Such was the ethnological aspect of the land when the miserable 
Byzantine succumbed to the courageous Turk; and such it is now, 
after the lapse of 400 years since the fall of the last Constantine, and 
the accession of the first Mohammed. Nor is this the only respect in 
which European Turkey remains what European Byzantium was. 
The eastern since its separation from the western half of the Roman 
empire, never deserved the name of an organized or even civilized 
polity. Though the capital contained a numerous bureaucracy and a 
good many intelligent, cultivated, and scholarly men, the ancient 
genius of the Greeks was wholly extinct, and there remained nothing 
around the graves of so much greatness but a foul heap of despot- 
ism, corruption, and avarice. Culture was confined to a few indi- 
viduals burrowing in the treasures of the past, without an idea that 
intellectual attainments could be anything but a pastime of the learned 
few, while political life had so entirely fled from the centers of the 
ruling nationality, that the only institutions they could give to the 
subject races were tax-gatherers attended by headsmen and police. 
In wonderful consonance with the peculiar system of government 
cherished by the degenerate Greek, was the administration introduced 
by the Turks after the conquest. If the Greek had no culture to 
impart to the tributary barbarians, because he had long lost the last 
lingering memory of what was once his; the Turk had still less to 
communicate, never having got beyond mere rudiments himself. 
If the Greek looked too much down upon Slavonian and Tartar to 
take an interest in the life and manners of these outer barbarians ; the 
Turk—who would not have objected to the barbarism of his new sub- 
jects, which hardly equaled his own—too utterly despised them for 
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being Christians, to wish for any contact. Thus the Padishahs slid 
easily into the habit of perpetuating the political arrangements of 
their Christian predecessors. They exacted tributes; allowed their 
military and civil representatives to plunder, torture, and kill for their 
+ ¥ private benefit, over and above what had to be done in the public 
interest; and every now and then quelled a rebellion by main force, 
or, if they could not quench it by arms, bought off insurgents by bribes, 
or hounded one mutinous element against the other. In consequence 
ef this preposterous course, pursued by two successive and apparently 
opposite governments, the bulk of the population in European Turkey 
continues in a condition not unlike that of a thousand years ago. ! 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred inhabitants are tillers of the soil, 
using the most primitive instruments, and raising no crops beyond 
what is required to avoid starvation. The infinitesimal minority are 
Turkish counts, expert in the use of poniard and whip, Greek traders, 
reputed the greatest cheats in the universe, and a few miserable artisans, 
chiefly made up of Jews and gypsies who supply the peasantry with 
those indispensable articles not manufactured by their toiling wives 
> and daughters. There are hardly any schools except for Mohamme- 
} dans, where some useless Arabic and Persian is drummed into the 
heads of the young scholars; there are many churches, but no religion 
which is not pagan in its form, while its most visible effect is to foster 
mutual hatred between the different sects. Most of the Christians 
belong to the Greek Orthodox, or Oriental church; some few are 
Roman Catholics; others, still fewer, adhere to the Nestorian or 
Armenian patriarchs. With the exception of a bishop here and there, 
; the Christian clergy are as coarse and brutal as the peasantry, or as 
their Mohammedan colleagues. 

Political institutions are on a par with the moral and intellectual 
status. Every month or so the Sultan changes his cabinet, to please 
the caprice of one of his wives, to suit the taste of his eunuchs, or in 
obedience to the behests of the foreign ambassadors, and the padishah’s 
advisers fly in and out of office, like pigeons in a dove-cote. The new 
ministers forthwith appoint a new set of provincial governors, who 
hasten to procure a fresh staff of tax-gathe:ers—the only species of 
working officials thought worth their bread in that practical country— 
and the machinery set up is immediately put in motion to utilize the 
precious time. Ina month it is all over with Pasha this, and Pasha 
that, steps in to renew the old tragedy under a new name. What with 
government taxes, official exactions, and ground-rent to be paid to 
Turkish land-owners, no Christian peasant has more than enough to 
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keep body and soul together. Many have not even this, and depopu- 
lation is steadily going on. A land whose fertility is unparalleled in 
Europe, and whose mines, were they properly worked, might pour 
out an inexhaustible stream of iron, coal, and copper, is with difficulty 
made to yield enough to maintain a handful of ragged, desperate, and 
semi-savage villagers. “Fhe Turk, as complete a Tartar as when he left 
the Siberian steppes, too stupid and too lazy for even the rudiments of 
civilization, as a matter of course is equally indifferent to the growth of 
that particular quality in hig subjects. Though asa private individual 
by no means without estimable qualities, such as honesty, courage, 
and the love of truth, he is, nevertheless, too inveterate a barbarian 
to be able to conceive any art or practice of government which does 
not include robbing and killing. Systematically to enforce these, he 
has had recourse to two simple expedients. The Turkish army con- 
sists of Mohammedans only, Christians being expected to pay a special 
tax for an exemption, intended to render them defenseless; while 
to adopt a civil arrangement corresponding with this military one, 
‘Christians, with a few insignificant exceptions, are neither officials nor 
judges ; nor—that which is the chief beauty of the system—is Chris- 
tian testimony accepted against- Mohammedan offenders. What this 
leads to, in the prevailing savagery of the latitude, we need not expa- 
tiate upon. To show how directly these national and religious con- 
trasts work upon each other, we will call attention to the size of the 
‘country. With all its multifarious components, the area of European 
Turkey is not much larger than twice that which the United States 
can spare for its lakes. A safety-valve to the Turk, who derives 
security from so many contending races, this proximity of different 
languages and religions, renders the present dispensation particularly 
‘odious to all the various sects of Christians. 

It was in the month of May that the disturbance in Herzegovina 
was first announced. Occurring at a moment when the European 
world was preparing for its usual summer siesta, it attracted little 
notice. It was really too much to expect of political society that it 
would take an interest in those ever-disturbed regions, when genial 
spring was approaching, and trunks were being inspected preparatory 
to the next pleasure trip. Turkey had been too often agitated by 
periodical spasms to excite particular apprehensions; particularly 
when we were daily told that, thanks to the intimate relations between 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, peace was guaranteed for ages. 
But appearances are deceptive. It soon became apparent that the 
present ¢meute was a serious one, or at least was considered such 
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by the telegraphic agencies. These latter institutions in European 
lands being mostiy connected with government offices, it is com- 
paratively unimportant which presumption was correct. The telegraph 
insisted upon being afraid, and the public, suspecting whence the 
agitating news issued, after awhile fell into a like uncomfortable state 
of mind. Disquietude once excited, it was speedily increased by 
the ignorance prevailing as to which government pulled the wires; 
for as all make use of this powerful instrument, all to a certain extent 
place their telegraphic bureaus at each other's disposal, reciprocating 
services which there is no saying how soon they may want, themselves. 
Gauging the rebellion by its own merits, there was certainly nothing 
particularly original about it. A census, we were told, was being 
taken, when the well-known arbitrary arithmetic of Turkish officials 
led to a murder or two, which set the stone rolling... A Christian 
peasant.in Turkey, besides being expected to surrender at least half 
his produce to the landlord, has to pay a variety of taxes to the gov- 
ernment. He pays a capitation-tax, a military service exemption-tax, 
and several other imposts levied upon him or the members of his 
family personally. In addition to this he pays so much, for every tree 
he grows in his garden, every ox and sheep he rears in his stable, nay, 
upon every egg he allows to turn into achicken. The tax-gatherers 
having an amiable weakness for multiplying the human and animal 
objects coming under the cognizance of the law, many a desperate 
collision has resulted from a dispute as to the sum of one and one, 
If the victim have a chicken or a sheep to spare for the census 
officers, these intelligent individuals are easily convinced that their 
liberal friend is too poor to be taxed at all; but if the man be 
really too destitute to respond, or if he is suspected of hiding away 
his substance, then woe betide him. Though the Turk is too 
lazy to be inventive, even as a tyrant, there is no lack of harassing 
tortures ready at hand. Recusants who do not see the benefit of 
enriching the Sultan or his officers, are sent up a tree, where they 
have to remain for a week or so. For a change they may have to 
stand with w&ter in their shoes for a couple of days, planted to the © 
same spot, or they are beaten to death; or they have their wives 
or daughters taken from them; or they have the image of their 
patron saint desecrated, at the risk of terrible retribution from the 
insulted picture. All these playful amenities are doubly felt in Bosnia 


! Murder and revolt are every-day occurrences in Turkey, especially in the Bosnian 
Vilayet, where robbing on the one hand, or withholding on the other, has almost always 
been at the bottom of these sanguinary outrages. 
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and Herzegovina. These provinces bordering upon Hungary, whither 
the German feudal system extended in the middle ages, long years 
ago adopted arrangements similar to those of their more aristocratic 
neighbors. At the time of the Turkish conquest, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were the only Slavonic parts of the new empire possessing a 
native nobility who owned the land, and a peasantry who tilled it 
for them. The existence of this chivalrous and warlike class at first 
strengthened resistance, but when defeat was an accomplished fact, 
riveted the bonds of the conquered. While the peasantry with nothing 
to lose remained Christians, the nobility to a man became Mohamme- 
dans, to save their patrimony. Had these new Mohammedans adopted 
the Turkish speech, the original difference between them and the real 
Osmanlis' would have disappeared in time; but as they still use the 
Slavonic vernacular they are doubly hateful to the peasantry, who 
are daily reminded of their masters’ descent and mercenary prosely- 
tism. So great is the oppression exercised by the Bosnian beys 
against the Bosnian rayahs, in return for the abomination in which 
they are held by the latter, that a country containing no more than 
1,360,000 inhabitants it is calculated harbors several thousand pro- 
fessional outlaws who have fled to the woods and hills, whence they 
emerge only to make raids upon the Turkish inhabitants. 

When I have added that of the total mentioned, 580,000 are 
Orthodox Greeks, 500,000 Mohammedans, 250,000 Roman Catholics, 
and the rest gypsies and Jews, it will be understood that, the antag- 
onistic elements being about equally divided, none can escape the 
effect of this mutual enmity. 

All through May and June, the inexorable telegraph continually 
told us of encounters in the Herzegovinan hills. The principal scene 
of these collisions was the mountainous country in the south. Leav- 
ing the villages and more accessible valleys, the insurgents would 
repair to the narrower defiles, attack Turkish settlements, and storm 
the primitive forts studding the region. The Alpine nature of the 
country facilitated a task favored by solitude and that scarcity of pop- 
ulation which tells of centuries of misgovernment. The resistance 
of the Turks was feeble beyond description. The 12,000 regulars in 
the province were wholly incompetent to fight an enemy equally 
strong at the outset, and invisible except when in the act of sur- 
prising a marching battalion, or assaulting an isolated castle. As to 
the Turkish inhabitants, they are comparatively few in Herzegovina, 
living mostly in the northern or Bosnian districts; but even these 


1 Native Turks. 
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few might have done something, had they not been seized with a panic 
which prevented effective action. Thus the rebellion grew, infected 
other parts, and seemed to assume threatening proportions. There 
could be no longer any doubt as to the reality of the thing. Though 
telegrams might exaggerate, and semi-official scribes give highly 
colored accounts, there were, after awhile, too many ‘“‘ own corre- 
spondents ” on the spot, to permit of further scepticism. 

In all this the impotence of the Turks, and the audacity and deter- 
mination of the insurgents, were equally apparent. Though the wild 
men of the hills were ever so cunning in hiding by day and roving by 
night, it was unintelligible that the Turks should almost invariably 
fail to protect themselves from their adversaries. Though the insur- 
gent chiefs were ever so bold, or their hosts ever so numerous, why 
were no re-enforcements sent to the Turkish generals operating against 
them? The rottenness of Turkish institutions might have delayed 
the arrival of assistance ; but was there really so little of a state left, 
that no re-enforcements could be sent at all? Did it really take a 
couple of months to collect some 10,000 or 12,000 men, and dispatch 
them to the scene of the disturbance? And what should be said of 
the Sultan who permitted himself to be reduced to such a plight ? 

These questions had been asked for months, before the actual 
bearings of the situation were evident. When the truth came out, it 
appeared that the Sultan had been wronged. He had had other 
enemies to fight than a handful of ragged mountaineers. He had 
had to contend with a combination of geographical and political cir- 
cumstances equally militating against him. A glance at the map 
will show the peculiar nature of his geographical difficulties. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina sare almost entirely surrounded by foreign territo- 
ries. North and west they border upon Austrian soil; the east is 
flanked by the semi-independent principality of Servia, while half the 
southern frontier is hemmed in by the towering ridges of Monte- 
negro. Only in its south-eastern extremity can the province be 
entered from Turkey proper, and here only through a narrow pass— 
the defile of Novi Bazar. This pass having been occupied by the 
insurgents before the Turks had time to creep up, had been made 
practically useless, and will probably remain so while the rebellion 
continues. After this inconceivable carelessness, there remained 
nothing but to have recourse to the Suttorina and Klek. These are 
the names of narrow strips of land, projecting from the western frontier 
of Herzegovina, and coming down to the Adriatic Sea, right through 
Austrian territory. Both, however, are too mountainous to be prac- 
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ticable for troops; and both abut on Austrian gulfs with long and 
‘winding coasts; and the Vienna government have always maintained 
that no Turkish transports can enter these intricate channels without 
their special permission. In the present instance there was delay in 
obtaining the requisite consent; and when, after protracted negotia- 
tions, some 2,000 men were at last disembarked at Klek, it was dis- 
covered, that for any good they were likely todo, they might as well 
have been left at Constantinople. 

Klek is so rugged that it would have required the labor of a year, 
and a considerable outlay, to construct necessary roads. Another 
adverse circumstance perhaps, was found in the fact that, as the 
insurgents held the hills, no Turkish pickaxe could have made its 
way to the possible site of the road. Accordingly, the Turkish 
troops were compelled to sit down quietly between hill and sea, 
enjoying the breezes of the beautiful Adriatic, while the terrible 
strife raged on unremittingly in their rear. 

To understand the subsequent stages of this unpromising cam- 
paign, we have to enter the labyrinth of the Oriental question, and 
look for some diplomatic thread to guide us through the bewildering 
maze. Were Turkey situated on an isolated island in the Polar seas, 
there is no telling whether the stagnation marking her past history 
would not be indefinitely prolonged.’ Unfortunately however, for 
the present comfort and future greatness of the Ottoman nation, the 
raids of their early rulers extended too far west. When the Turk 
stepped across the Bosphorus, and planted his heavy foot on Euro- 
pean soil, the incorrigible Asiatic ventured into a world unlike his 
own, and which in the long run, would be sure to rise against him. 
Backward as the Servians, Roumanians, and Bulgarians are in the 
struggle for culture, they have produced a few intelligent individuals, 
tinctured with, if not deeply steeped in European lore. Profiting by 
the lucky circumstance that a number of their co-nationalists are 
Austrian subjects and live in provinces bordering upon theirs, these 
enterprising pioneers have endeavored to imbue themselves with 
something of the learning meted out to their more fortunate 
brethren across the border. Add to this that Servia and Roumania, 
being semi-independent, have attracted a certain number of German 
merchants and artisans, and it will be seen why even Turkish 


1 There might be rebellion, but there could hardly be revolution. The Slaves might rise ; 
but poor, ignorant, and defenseless as they are, could hardly contrive to defeat the organized 
power and armed battalions of the oppressor. Nor would there be any neighbors, related 
in language and blood to the unfortunate victims, to support the cause of those whom they 
regard as their kith and kin enthralled by an inferior race. 
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sultans, amid all their majestic stolidity, should have had their 
misgivings as to the expediency of persisting in utter savagery. 
Nearly forty years since a successor of the Caliphs so far recognized 
his duty as a denizen of Europe, as to issue a solemn decree guaran- 
teeing to his Christian subjects the security of life and property and 
the honor of women. There was also a clause in this memorable 
statute upon the impropriety of provincial governors and local tax- 
gatherers adding to the imposts ordered by the central government. 
If it was strange that there should be occasion to legislate on these 
elementary principles of social life in any part of Europe, A. D. 1839, 
it was still more extraordinary that notwithstanding their special 
enactment, they were utterly neglected even after the promulgation of 
the famous hatti sherif* of Gulhane. So little indeed was the spirit 
and action of the professional brigands at Constantinople affected by 
the Imperial decree that, sixteen years later, at the close of the Cri- 
mean war, the Turkish crown had to make the humiliating admission 
implied in the confirmation and renewal of the philanthropic hatti 
sherif. Worse than this, a few months ago, when the Herzegovinan 
rebellion seemed to make it advisable for the Sultan to try to curry 
favor with Europe, another proclamation was inserted in the 
columns of the government Gazette, paternally blaming officials and 
tax-gatherers and enjoining the strictest justice to be observed 
henceforth and forevermore. The moral axioms laid down in this 
latest seignorial effusion would do honor to Aristides, Cato, or Con- 
fucius; the language in which they are expressed is serious enough 
for the Koran, and sufficiently grandiloquent for the Emperor of the 
Celestials; yet while the Turk is what he is, it would be absurd to 
suppose that any fine words or benevolent intentions of his ruler, 
even if sincere, can affect the relations between the Mohammedan 
and those he calls raya, or cattle. In fact there is not a politician 
cognizant of Turkish affairs but knows the ordinances of the Sultan 
to be utterly impotent to humanize his subjects. 

Public opinion in Europe having so often and so strongly spoken 
out upon the character of the Turkish rule, the question arises why 
the Powers have not endeavored to improve or to do away with it. 
We need trace the cause no farther than to the well-known sphere 
of self-interest. Whatever the condemnation pronounced upon Turkey 

' No doubt, their sense of the indispensable was quickened by Russia’s taking a feeling 
interest in the future of the Serb, who speaks a language cognate to her own, and acknowl- 
edges a form of Christianity, whose catechism comes nearer to the Russian, than either the 


Catholic or Protestant. * 
? A Turkish decree of highest authority—Ep., 
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by Christians of every denomination, it is notorious that the govern- 
ments and people of Europe cannot agree as to who or what is to be 
put in her place. Russia, it is well known, has long been endeavoring 
to free the rayah from the Ottoman yoke. Having certain affinities 
with them in religion and speech, she has been putting forward creed 
and grammar as a reason why she should take a particular interest in 
their welfare.’ Unhappily for the rayah, the rest of Europe objects 
to this proposition. Though the greater part of the rayahs are 
Orthodox Greeks, it is contended that since none of them are under 
the spiritual rule of the Czar, who is the infallible Pope of Russia, this 
secular and ecclesiastical potentate can have as little interest in 
looking after the souls of Bulgarian or Serb, as in attending to the 
salvation of Protestant or Catholic. Again, the linguistic claim is dis- 
posed of by the remark that if a mere etymological relation between 
two dictionaries were to entitle the possessor of the one lexicon to 
annex and govern the possessor of the other, Germany might lay 
claim to England, or the Washington government establish a branch 
office at Berlin. Russian policy with regard to Turkey being thus 
rejected by the common consent of Europe, the fear of promoting 
Russian pretensions has seriously impeded the liberation of the rayah 
vassals. There*is a disquieting apprehension haunting Europe that, 
governed as she is by half a dozen men, and relying upon the blind 
obedience of her illiterate millions, Russia regards the constant 
acquisition of fresh territory as her sole razson d’étre ; there is on the 
other hand the fact that England and Austria look upon Russia’s 
advance in the direction of Constantinople as an immediate injury 
to themselves. England, regarding the tenure of India, and the main- 
tenance of her position in China and Australia, as dependent upon pre- 
dominance in the Mediterranean, is averse to any changes likely to 
expose Egypt and Suez to the attack of a large European force; while 
Austria, a loose agglomeration of antagonistic nationalities, would find 
her own Slavonians aspiring to reunion with the liberated Serb, were 
an.independent or half-Russian empire ever to be set up on her 
‘south-eastern borders. Availing himself of these old and long-con- 
firmed idiosyncrasies, Napoleon III., in 1854, succeeded in bringing on 
“the Crimean war. A signal mistake of his antagonist facilitated his 
purpose. Nicholas, flattering himself that England would recoil from 
allying herself with a parvenu, thought his opportunity had come; 


1 At the time of the Crimean war this plea led to the demand of a patronage over 
the ‘Turkish Christians, which, had it been accorded, would have made the Czar the suze- 
rain, if not the sovereign of the Sultan. 
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but as Palmerston was never over-scrupulous in his friendships when 
there was any thing to be gained, Napoleon no sooner offered his 
support than it was accepted; and two hundred thousand men had 
to seal the new league with their blood. A more useless and frivolous 
war was never undertaken. To Napoleon it was a mere pretext for 
diverting the attention of his people from domestic affairs, and for 
throwing a veil of imperial and military glory over his antecedents as 
a civilian, a republican, and a president; to Palmerston it certainly 
appeared necessary to check Russia, as far as it could be done without 
remodeling the continent, the effete. arrangements of which were as 
dear to his conservative heart as the supremacy of the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. Yet it was clear that unless a strong state could be estab- 
lished on Russia’s frontiers, no temporary victory would have the 
power to prevent her eventual acquisition of the coveted ground. 
Such a state could only be a Germany, united under Austrian or 
Prussian auspices; but as the idea of making an intelligent and manly 
race a powerful one, was particularly odious to the British premier, he 
actually preferred leaving Russia in a position to damage him, rather 
than contribute toward the revival of an empire which, though not 
necessarily opposed to his country, would have been sure to possess 
the power of pursuing an independent and well-sustained policy for 
good. There is proof for the assertion that if Palmerston, in 1854, 
had offered to befriend either Prussia or Austria in obtaining suprem- 
acy in Germany, either of these states would have been happy to aid 
in the coercion of Russia; while there is no proof required to show 
that in such an event, coercion would have been unattended with 
bloodshed, and might have had the contingent advantage of obviating 
further attempts. But Lord Palmerston willed it otherwise. The 
war was to be gone through like a fashionable duel, inflicting a slight 
wound, disarming the adversary for the moment, and leaving him 
free to begin again as soon as the scar was healed, and the plaster off. 
And so it came to pass. 

Austria and Prussia holding back, Russia lost nothing but a fleet 
and atown. The latter she rebuilt at once; the former, after a little 
respite, when the next European war enabled her to tear the treaty 
of peace from top to bottom. To-day her revived navy again com- > 
mands Constantinople, though it is only twenty years since she was 
forced to consent not to have a single man-of-war in the Euxine. 

The next effort Russia made to interfere in behalf of the rayah, 
occurred in 1866. Here again the intimate connection between the 
German and Oriental questions was manifested. In 1854, Prussia, 
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deeming it unsafe to interfere unless protected from: possible conse- 
quences by reunion with Germany, had abstained from participation 
in the war; Austria, though she too would not go the length of 
attacking Russia, yet in the interest of her own Oriental position, so 
far made common cause with the Western Powers as to concentrate a 
large force on the Russian frontier. Hence, when in 1866, Prussia 
aimed at supremacy in northern Germany, Russia decidedly favored 
the plan, thinking it would render her northern neighbor just strong 
enough to be an even more valuable ally against Austria and France, 
yet not strong enough to become formidable to herself. The crush- 
ing effect with which Prussia fell upon Austria in 1866, and upon 
France in 1870, greatly disturbed these Russian calculations. The 
defeat of Austria made Prussia virtually supreme in northern and 
southern Germany, and this victory was so materially consolidated by 
the destruction of France, that Prussia, the intended useful auxiliary 
of the Czar, is important enough to play a rdéle of her own. Partly 
indebted for this to her having abstained from Oriental affairs in 
1854, her increased influence curiously enough was first demonstrated 
by the assumption of a novel attitude in the interminable business 
of the East. 

A few words will elucidate this, the decisive point upon which the 
present situation turns. Though Russian politicians were put out in 
their reckonings by the unexpected facility with which resuscitated 
Germany asserted her position in the family of states, they were cor- 
rect as far as they based their anticipations upon the unlucky geo- 
graphical position of the new empire. With all her brilliant victories 
Germany cannot transplant her local habitation from a site where she 
is jammed in between the three greatest military powers of the world. 
Were one friendly, that one and Germany might be a match for the 
remaining two; but with all hostile or at least doubtful, the situation 
of the fourth, no withstanding her unmistakable prowess, is an unen- 
viable one. France, always panting for the Rhine, sees in revenge an 
additional incentive to war. Austria, a medley of incongruous races, 
mutually neutralizing each other, is governed by a dynasty who, 
because they are Ultramontane, and cannot forget the position they 
once occupied in Germany, would declare to-morrow against the Berlin 
government, if they saw their way thus to supersede Hohenzollern by 
Hapsburg. Francis Joseph, who, in June 1870, affixed his signature 
to a treaty in which he engaged to assist Italy and France in a deci- 
sive war against Germany, can never be trusted again in Berlin, even 
though he did leave his allies in the lurch upon ascertaining which 
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way the wind blew. There remains Russia, whose feelings as to the 
undesirably unqualified success of Germany were too acute to be 
repressed in 1866, or in 1870. However amiable he might have been 
at the beginning of the Bohemian campaign, when all was over, the 
Czar strongly objected to permitting Prussia to annex Saxony, damage 
Darmstadt, or even to wound Austria; and though he would not 
allow the revengeful Francis Joseph to attack Prussia’s rear in 1870, 
he did not by any means approve of the operations subsequent to 
Sedan, which ended in giving Germany an invulnerable frontier. 
Too obvious to need comment, the purport of these remonstrances 
was strikingly revealed in the spring of this year (1875). Finding 
France arming with the utmost dispatch, and Austria bent upon fol- 
lowing her example as far as her finances permitted, Germany, six 
months ago through the mouth of her diplomacy, intimated an 
intention to anticipate war, if once convinced of its inevitability. 

The French, not being ready at the time, were scared by the threat 
and ceased talking of revenge ; the Austrians cunningly affected indif- 
ference ; while Russia, whose voice could not be ignored when Aus- 
tria and France might have to be faced conjointly, assumed a com- 
manding attitude and forbade war at Berlin. Galling in itself, the 
veto of the Czar was accompanied by peculiarly aggravating circum- 
stances. Being just then on his usual trip to the German spas, the 
Czar personally communicated his dictates at Berlin. Not satisfied 
with this unusual proceeding, he received the leading diplomatists 
accredited to the Berlin court, and speaking as if it were he who 
directed German policy, informed them that there was no longer any 
apprehension as to the continuance of peace. Improving upon this, 
Prince Gortschakoff the Russian chancellor, who had come with his 
master to Berlin, while at that capital issued a circular note to the 
Russian diplomatists, in which he repeated assurances of peace, and 


- which, before sending, he read to the assembled ambassadors of ‘the 


town. We will not waste words upon the glib versatility with which 
these and contingent facts were subsequently denied by the semi- . 
official scribes of more than one European country. Suffice it to say 
that they are facts, and being so, have changed the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the European world, 

After this, what is the position of Germany? Chained up by Rus- 
sia until the hour when France and Austria shall be ready to fight her 
again, she has to spend a large portion of her substance, industry, and 
intellect, in preparing for the rainy day. Were her people rich, belli- 
cose, and indifferently civilized, they might, after the late unparalleled 
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successes relish the idea of having another tilt with two adversaries at 
once. As it is, they are pacific, poor, and intent upon working out 
the religious and social problems, to which the course of their history 
has gradually led them. They chafe at the necessity of keeping half a 
million of men under arms; they are getting exceedingly dissatisfied 
with the steady increase of the army estimates, when they have hardly 
money enough to maintain their schools and administrative service, 
at their former pitch of excellence; and they begin to demand that 
something shall be done to enable them to live like Christian and 
civilized beings, even though the incorrigible mistake of their ances- 
tors located them in the center of the continent. There are symp- 
toms to show that the idea of continuing in this perplexing condition, 
grows more and more unpopular with them. If France is vain, martial, 
and rich; if Austria is a tool in the hands of her sovereign and army ; 
if Russia deems it necessary to keep Germany in constant anticipation 
of coming evil, lest some day she may prove an inconvenient neigh- 
bor, “‘what,” the Germans ask, “is to become of the old coun- 
try?” Is Germany to be ruined by her peace expenditure and the 
gradual decline of her domestic arrangements, even if she does not 
succumb in war? Is she to reap the benefit of restored unity in the 
guise of certain danger and probable impoverishment? Is she, who 
was comparatively happy while disunited and weak, to become a tar- 
get to be shot at by all her neighbors, merely because she has recovered 
the capacity, though not the will, to injure them? The negative 
answer returned to these pertinent questions, by the German govern- 
ment and nation, makes the Herzegovinan rebellion the portentous 
affair it is. ’ 

Let us now revert to the desolate districts from'which we have 
wandered, to visit the lordly capitals where their fate will be decided. 
We left the Turkish troops gazing wearily at the cliffs of Klek. 
When all hope of accomplishing their errand had been given up, help - 
suddenly came from a quarter whence least expected. The same 
parties who had originally done all in their power to delay the 
dispatch of troops to Klek, now veered about, and offered to further 
their march to Herzegovina. In order to understand this sudden 
move of the Austrian government it is necessary to see how it stood 
with regard to the courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin. For many 
years past Austria had been the friend of Turkey. Too weak to 
cope with Russia, too divided in herself to wish for change, Austria, 
in her own interest, had been instrumental in prolonging the exist- 
ence of the sultans. If she were to prevent the aggrandizement of 
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the Czar, if she were to discourage the designs of her own South 
Slavonians, who wished for reunion with Servia, and the formation of 
a Slavonic state, she had no alternative but to second England in 
keeping up Constantinople. But to be successful, this policy must be 
based upon the alliance of some other power, strong enough to 
enable Austria to counteract the Russian scheme. As long as 
England did not withdraw herself from European politics, and 
France was not so blindly opposed to Germany as to care for little 
else, Austria could never be in want of help against the Russian 
legions. But in the last few years a change has come over the 
Continent. Its armies have assumed such formidable proportions as 
to divest English participation in war of much of its former signifi- 
cance; France has only eyes for Germany, on whom she wishes to be 
avenged ; while Germany, having France on her hands, had ho wish 
to provoke Russia if she could possibly avoid it. The upshot of all 
was, that Russia had matters pretty much her own way, and in any 
crisis might have dealt with Turkey as she pleased. Unprepared 
for action in 1870, she has since doubled her army, and taken 
measures to treble it in the course of a few years more: ‘‘ What,” it is 
not unnaturally asked at Vienna, “ can all this be intended for, unless 
to destroy Turkey at the next opportunity, and to carry out at last 
the oft-attempted programme of Peter the Great?” 

These misgivings have borne their fruit. Unable any longer to 
support Turkey by main force, Austria made a virtue of necessity and 
determined to satisfy the legitimate demands of the Sultan’s subjects, 
if the Sultan could not be kept in power by any simpler means. She 
could not indeed allow the Servo-Bosnians to achieve independence, 
unless prepared to see her own South Slavonians slip away from her 
at some future time. She could not even countenance the Bosnian 
in striving after that semi-independence already enjoyed by Servia, as 
this too might exercise a disturbing influence upon a portion of her 
subjects ; but she would try and procure .an improved administration 
for the rayah, which, while it left them impotent to engage in foreign . 
politics, might make them sufficiently contented with their lot to 
endure the Sultan’s rule. In other words, having lost her powerful 
allies in the cabinets of Europe, Austria wished to remove the danger 
which had rendered alliances necessary. On sundry occasions in the 
winter of 1875, these.new tactics oozed out. We will not stop to re- 
count when and where; it is enough to say that the diplomatic world © 
knew of it. Had it not, Austria's attitude during the present rebellion 
must have revealed the secret. We speak the truth when we affirm 
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that Austria.at first positively promoted the mutiny. When the first 
shots were fired in Herzegovina, she allowed powder and ammunition 
to be sent across the frontier by the South Slavonian sympathizers 
among her own subjects. She likewise permitted numerous Dalma- 
tians to join the insurgents, receiving their’ families on her territory, 
and even sustaining them at the public expense. Compare this with 
the detention of the Turks at Klek, and there can be no doubt as to 
its significance. But if it was desirable that the insurrection should 
grow so as to enable Austria to advocate reform at Constantinople, it 
was none the less necessary to keep it within bounds and to prevent 
the rebel chiefs from raising demands, whose fulfillment would be pre- 
judical to Austria herself. Thus the Turks, kicking their heels at Klek, 
were ultimately invited to march to Herzegovina through Austrian 
ground; which they did, escorted by Austrian troops. The number 
of the Turks thrown into the revolutionary province in this way, is 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 20,000 men. It may be hard to 
determine which figure is the correct one, but it is easy to infer from 
the steady continuance of the insurrection that the number was 
cleverly calculated so as to prevent victory on either side. 

Not a little instructive has Russia’s conduct been throughout. 
Though it is only seven years since she officially entertained, at St. 
Petersburg, an assemblage of pan-Slavonic deputies from Austria and 
Turkey, who had come to denounce their respective goyernments, 
ever since the metamorphosis of international relations which super- 
vened in 1870, she has treated Turkey in a different style. The 
wind had so entirely shifted her way, that if she could only wait for 
the full fury of the storm, the prize must be cast upon her shore. 
Meanwhile it was her interest to keep matters quiet, and, by befriend- 
ing the Sultan, to utilize the lull for the better preparation of the final 
stroke. She no more pestered the Sultan with clamors for reform. 
She no more alarmed him by pointing to an array of troops at the 
other side of the Pruth; but she encouraged the insane luxury of the 
reigning potentate, applauded his every caprice, and in this way, 
while eliciting his gratitude, in no wise promoted his stability. It is 
easy to imagine Russia’s feelings on finding Austria moving in the 
opposite direction. To side openly with the Sultan, would never have 
done for a power pluming herself on protecting co-nationalists and 
co-religionists from Mohammedan wrath; but to allow Austria to go 
on, would have frustrated her projects. The decision arrived at in 
this dilemma was marked by the prudence and promptitude char- 
acterizing the foreign politics of the St. Petersburg government. On 
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the one hand they ordered the whole of their European cavalry and 

field artillery to be mobilized ; on the other, they did not refuse their 

nominal adhesion to Austrian remonstrances at Constantinople. 
That these representations might have no effect, they at the same 
time took care to secure the appointment of a Grand Vizier sure to 
spurn reform. 

If, after all that has been stated, the question is proposed, Why 
does not Russia, so much the stronger of the two, compel Austria to 
shorten the rebellion; we approach the kernel of the whole affair. 
Hints have been lately dropped in the Russian press suggestive of a 
suspicion that Austria would never dare to contravene Russian designs 
did she not count upon German support. There are no outward 
symptoms to justify this charge, though there is much in the relative 
position of the powers to render it intelligible. Germany, having by 
her victories placed herself in a situation which she finds it dangerous 
and expensive to maintain, it is natural to attribute to her a wish to 
emerge from it. This surmise is confirmed by what occurred in the 
spring of 1875; and if Russia then aided in holding Germany down, 
she will be now all the more inclined to fear Germany’s effort to free 
herself. These Russian apprehensions have thus far enabled Austria 
to pursue her course with impunity. Were Russia to attempt to 
coerce Austria, Germany might profit by the opportunity, and finish 
France ; or else might try to remodel the East in a way advantageous 
to herself. Russia must wait for France to be ready for Germany, 
before she can afford to set the ball in motion in the East. Whether 
the rebellion is to produce any result, will chiefly depend on Austria’s 

“estimate of the weight Russia attaches to these reasonings. If she 
thinks Russia would acquiesce in an incipient consolidation of Turkey, 
rather than risk the bringing on of a premature mé/ée, she will not 
abstain from forcing reform upon the Sultan; if the contrary is her 
opinion, she will refrain from promoting an encounter, fraught with 
danger to herself.' Meanwhile the three corps darmée, mobilized 
by Austria soon after the beginning of the insurrection, remain sta- 
tionary in Croatia and Dalmatia. 

Is it necessary to advert to the “consular commission” force ? 
Bent upon ushering in mediation, Austria early in autumn demanded 
that the consuls of the powers who had guaranteed the independence 
of Turkey in the Paris treaty of 1856, should be dispatched to the 
insurgent camp to listen to the complaints of the rebels. Russia sec- 


' Of course, if Austria should deem herself justified in hoping for German support, her 
resolve would be uttered independent of Russian proceedings. 
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onded the plan, as the Slavonians would never have forgiven her had 
she said nay; while Russia and Austria being sure to neutralize each 
other, the four Western Powers could have no motive in negativing a 
step which meant nothing. So the consuls went, and causing it to 
be published beforehand, that they had no authority to promise the 
active interference of their courts, were not even admitted into the 
presence of the insurgent chiefs. Their failure gave Turkey a pretext 
for repudiating half her national debt. 

A concluding line may be appropriately devoted to the part played 
by Servia and Montenegro. These being Slavonian states, the one 
partially, the other wholly free from Turkish control, their people and 
their governments warmly sympathize with the rebels. Thousands of 
Servian and Montenegrin volunteers have joined the insurgents, with 
the connivance, if not with the direct assistance of their governments ; 
but as both Russia and Austria, though from opposite motives, have 
an interest in keeping the armies of these states out of the field, their 
appearance on the scene was an absolute impossibility. They might 
take heart of grace, were Russia and Austria to fall out. There will 
be time enough for this and other changes. The Bosnian winter 
will fight on the side of the insurgents, whose best allies are the snow 
and the storm. With these steady-going friends on their side, the 
rebellion is sure to drag on till spring. Indeed, there will be little to 
induce the insurgents to lay down their arms, even when the icy Bora 
shall have been superseded by more genial breezes from the south. 
Their villages are destroyed. Their wives, children, and aged rela- 
tives—half the population in fact—have fled to Austrian soil. And, 
where the Turk reigns, murder is never far off, no matter what the 
Sultan may promise or intend. 
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HE keen saying of Bacon, “there is a superstition in avoiding 

superstition,’ has been often verified in the history of opinion ; 
but it might have startled the master had he foreseen that its most 
marked example would be furnished in these days by science itself. 
We have had too many champions of Christianity, who weaken its 
cause by denying the results of modern discovery; we have now 
quite as narrow a type of dogmatists, who mistake their scorn of 
revealed truth for philosophic wisdom. The work before us is a rare 
specimen of this latest growth in England and in our own country. 
We opened it, knowing the author to be a man of deserved reputation 
in his own sphere, and hoping for light in regard to the questions which 
employ the best minds of our time; but we laid it down with the 
conviction, that a thorough knowledge of the spectroscope, or of the 
mysteries of chemical analysis, does not of necessity imply a knowledge 
of theology and Christian history. With this feeling we shall freely 
examine the book. It has seemed to us the more needful to do it, 
because several of its reviewers, in fighting over the geological issue, 
have left unanswered the false theory of revelation by which the 
whole argument stands or falls. We shall gladly accept every genuine 
fact. But when the most competent scholar in the field of natural 
study, offers us his loose reading and looser logic as the verdict of 
philosophy on religious belief, we shall try him by his own standard; 
and as he appeals to science, to science he shall go. 

Let us state at the outset the line of the argument which our 
author has given us. It is his purpose to show, by a review of the 
most prominent ages of Christianity, that there has been from first to 
last an irreconcilable conflict between science and dogmatic faith. 
The long record is divided by him into several critical epochs. The 
first struggle of early Christianity ends in the suppression of the 
schools of Alexandria, and is followed by the Southern Reformation, 
as he strangely calls it, in which the truth of the unity of God, 

* “ History of the Conflict between Religion and Science,” by J. W. Draper, M. D., 
LL.D. New York: Appleton & Co, 1875. ' 
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destroyed by Christian idolatry, is reaffirmed by the Mohammedan 
religion. The next conflict is as to the nature of the soul, and ends 
in the anathema of the church on the pure, scientific doctrine of 
Averroism. The succeeding conflict is with the dawning science of 
Europe concerning the position and structure of the earth. This is 
followed by the Reformation of Luther. The present is the contro- 
versy between religion and science, as to the government of the world ; 
or the question of supernatural order, and natural law. Such is the 
history which our learned author gathers at last into one conclusion. 
Science is progressive. The religion of the Christian Scripture and 
church is in its nature bound by certain unchangeable traditions, which 
must always be opposed to the views affirmed by natural discovery. 
We beg the reader to mark clearly the terms of the question. Had 
he sought only to expose the superstitions of the past, his book would 
have been no new discovery of a fact admitted by all reasonable 
Christian men. Had he sought, again, to show that these errors were 
only the crude conditions of our growth, and that we might look for- 
ward to an age when science should be found in harmony with the 
essential truths of revelation, we should gladly hail him as a teacher, 
- But the conflict, in his view, is inherent in the character of revelation. 
There is no hope save in the surrender of the whole fabric of a super- 
natural religion. 

Such is the historic argument we are to meet; and we may 
state as clearly the position we shall take against it. We shall not 
identify revelation with any traditional systems of Biblical interpre- 
tation or theology. It is here that such critics are seemingly strong, 
only because they can wrest against revelation the weak weapons of its 
defenders. We claim that Christianity is a revelation of God as a per- 
sonal Creator and Father; of the moral condition of man; of the 
gift of redemption in Christ, and of the connection of a life of holiness 
with the life to come. Such truths are in their nature essentially the 
same in every age, because this revelation is fitted to the same spirit- 
ual wants, and has its witness in the moral life of the race. But as- 
this religion is given in the form of historic records, and yet more 
interpreted by men, it must be studied in all such particulars by the 
light of science, of language, and historic criticism. The Scriptures , 
are not designed to be the oracle of scientific certainty. Biblical 
and doctrinal learning have their law of gradual progress, as have 
all other departments of knowledge. In this view we should read the 
history of the Christian past; as the record of a growth of imperfect 
systems indeed, of truth mingled with superstition, yet a record linked 
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with the steps of all human civilization under the guidance of God. 
If by this principle we examine the theory of our boastful critic, we 
find that he has neither understood the meaning of revelation, the 
worth of Christian history, nor the claims of its reasonable believers. 
We turn, then, at once to his historic sketch. Instead of any 
general argument, we prefer to follow the method of our author; 
for we can thus test, step by step, the solidity of his learning, and 
give him the happy privilege of refuting himself. It might be thought 
somewhat singular at first, that he should begin with an elaborate 
story of the conquests of Alexander. But we soon learn his purpose. 
It is necessary for him to prove that the pagan world was not indebted 
to Revelation for the truth of monotheism, but that the doctrine 
came from Persia. We pass over the pages of historic episode, 
which may be useful to some readers not familiar with the common- 
places of that time, and mark the original discoveries of this writer. 
None can deny the genius or learning of that remarkable school, 
which in the later day of Greek wisdom produced such masters as 
Ptolemy and Hipparchys. They were undoubtedly the heralds of 
inductive science. Nor can we doubt, again, that the new impetus 
given to the Greek intellect was largely due to the march of Eastern 
discovery. But we are indebted to our author alone for the information 
that “this great intellectual development was aided by the knowl 
edge they acquired of the religion of Persia.” It is readily under- 
stood that some religious ideas entered from this source into the later 
Jewish system, and in the form of Manichzan theosophy played a 
large part in the Christian heresies; nay, we may find traces of this 
influence, although in a far less degree, in the Neo-Platonic school. 
But it is neither proved by the remains of that time, nor allowed 
by any historian of repute from Ritter to Ueberweg, that the later 
Greek science was in any way affected by the peculiar tenets of the 
Persian religion. The fancy of this critic, weaves this web of theory 
out of the thinnest facts. Nor would it help him, if it were true, 
since the religion of Persia was no monotheism in that later time. 
It is a question by np means settled among critics, whether such 
a truth was ever held by that people. Yet we are told, again, in 
the most authoritative tone, that “ Persia had at first followed the 
monotheism of Zoroaster, and afterward accepted dualism.” We need 
only send him to the Avesta for the refutation of his statement. It 
is the conclusion of our ripest scholars, at whose head stands Spiegel, 
the translator of the sacred books, that “ the religion of the Persians 
in the time of Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes, was essentially the 
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same as it appears in the Avesta. Nay, we learn from the same 
authority, that Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, although he was probably 
the founder of the religion, was even in that day, as we may judge 
from the character assigned him by classic writers, a very mythical 
personage. Doubtless, therefore, the Persian, like other branches of 
the Aryan religion, began with the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
and afterward passed into the ritual system of the Avesta. It was, 
indeed far purer than many of the superstitions of the East ; a religion 
which had retained somewhat of the simplicity of the primal light- 
worship, nearer to the Hebrew in its rejection of idols; yet it was no 
monotheism, but a dualism, and its mythology had created, beside 
the powers of light and darkness, a host of lesser divinities. We 
commend our author to a more thorough study of a subject, before 
he attempts to invent a theory. 

But we must pass from his historic rambles to his ideas of Greek 
philosophy. Having taught us how the sublime truth of monotheism 
entered from Persia, he will now prove that Greek genius reached in 
that age its highest development, only to be followed by a barbarous 
Christianity. To do this, he must show us that the guiding intellect 
of that age, Aristotle, was a true inductive philosopher, not to be 
confounded with the barren scholastics of the church. But if he is at 
home in the epicylic theory, he is in the cloud-land of fancies when he 
attempts metaphysics. We cite his words: 


“ Plato descended from the composition of a primitive idea to particulars; Aris- 
totle united particulars into a general conception.”” “The essential principle of 
the Aristotelian philosophy was to rise from particulars to universals, advancing to 
them by induction.” “The inductive philosophy thus established is a method of 
great power. To it all modern advances in science are due.” 


No statement could more misrepresent the truth. Aristotle, with- 
out doubt, studied nature with more accuracy than any before him, 
and hence had at times what have been called “luminous antici- 
pations” of science. But to say in any sense whatever, that his 
philosophic method was that of induction, is enly possible to those, 
who have gained their ideas of him at second-hand. The method of 
Plato, as well as Aristotle, is to ascend from particulars to universals ; 
but the main difference between them is, that Plato conceived his 
universal ideas as entities, Aristotle held them as mental cognitions. 
The analytic genius of the Stagyrite thus led him to the widest range 
of systematic knowledge. But his method is that of rigid logical 
demonstration ; and none can read his Physics without accepting the 
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criticism of Bacon, that he “ constructed the world out of his cate- 
gories.” It is curious to observe how a superficial thinker like Lewes, 
in attempting to show the beginning of positive science with Aris- 
totle, has refuted himself in mistranslating the famous sentence from 
the Metaphysics, ‘“‘ Art begins, when from a great number of experi- 
ences there is formed one general conception of like cases.” But the 
word rendered “ experiences ” is the exact contrary, “ many évvéquara;” 
not an induction of facts, but a logical unity in the mind. We have 
dwelt on this, because it touches the whole argument of our critic. 
Neither Aristotle nor his scholars in the middle age had reached the 
path of experimental science. It was in the order of knowledge, that 
they should first study the problems of human thought. 

We are prepared, after the author’s eulogy on the religion of Persia 
and the perfection of later Greek science, for more novel discoveries 
as to the rise and decline of the Christian faith. It is soon disposed 
of. It fills a much smaller place in his view than the astronomy of 
the Museum. There was, it appears, as the result of these Mace- 
donian conquests and the “ military domination of Rome,” a general 
sentiment of the “universal brotherhood” of man. The Jewish- 
Christian sect thus at first gained its sway over the pagan world, as a 
sort of “ communism.” We may well admire the genius which has 
reached so plain a solution at last of the grandest problem of history ; 
even simpler than that of Mr. Buckle, who wrote the story of 
Christian civilization with Christianity left out. It is not enough for 
such reasoners to recognize in the condition of the Roman world, in 
the decay of pagan worship, and in the social interchange of nations, 
that which gave room for the ideas of a nobler faith; but we are 
gravely asked to find in that world, lying under the yoke of the Czsars, 
without liberty, with the most appalling growth of social vices, with 
no belief save in the most swarming superstitions, the natural birth 
of a religion, which purified not only idolatry but the life of the 
household and the state, and has shaped the whole civilization of the 
after time. This is indeed a wonderful instantia crucis of the 
inductive science. But our philosopher does not dwell long on the 
origin of Christianity. Even the simple truth with which it began is 
destined soon to fall away; and we learn that it soon became a 
distinct paganism. There is probably nothing in history which can 
quite compare with the inventive boldness of this chapter on the 
corruptions of the church. We had long known that there were 
errors and vices in the primitive age ; but we had no conception of 
their extent. It has been discovered by this scholar, that Constan- 
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tine actually consecrated the ancient pagan rites under a Christian 
form, with the express purpose of conciliating the many heathen of 
the Empire. The Madonna was the Egyptian Isis, with the infant 
Horus in her arms and the crescent moon under her feet. The Feast 
of Purification was an open substitute for the Lupercalia. It is in this 
spirit he writes history ; an instance or two of natural superstition is 
cited as if the spots covered the whole disk of the sun; and all the 
ages of Christian life, of intellectual battle with pagan error, of 
moral purity or social regeneration are nothing to his scientific mind. 
But we must follow him now, as he enters with much learning 
into the Christian theology of the early age. It will, doubtless, awe 
many of his readers to find him so profound in his citations from the 
Fathers, yet we beg leave to examine a few statements. Our author 
informs us that Christian doctrine was, in the age of Tertullian, the 
simplest of faiths, but it changed with Augustin into a system of 
revolting dogmas. He quotes at large the famous apology to Severus, 
“ The attentive reader will have remarked,” he says, “in Tertullian’s 
statement of Christian principles, a complete absence of the doctrines 
of original sin, total depravity, predestination, grace, and atonement.” 
Such a mode of dealing with the writings of this father is a little sin- 
gular. It should be known to such a critic that this simple Tertullian 
was the most fertile intellect of the West African church, and did 
more than any other in his age to shape that theology of the Latin 
communion, which was afterward ripened by Augustin. It should 
be known that he is the author of many treatises, full of the most 
subtle discussions of doctrine ; and although Augustin has brought 
into more systematic shape the tenets which our critic specifies, 
each one of them is to be traced in Tertullian. It should be known to 
him that a view of the theology of that time must embrace the fathers 
of the Eastern church, who represent more than the West its noblest 
philosophic thought, and who joined the spirit of Plato with a Christian 
faith in their discussion of the unity of God, freedom, and immortal- 
ity. To present this official paper of Tertullian to the emperor, as an 
epitome of Christian theology, is as absurd, as it would be tosend one 
who desires to know the principles of the Novum Organon, to Bacon’s 
Apology in the case of the Earl of Essex. Nor is it strange, therefore, 
that we find this choice criticism followed by as lucid a view of Augus- 
tin. Our author gives us a few disjointed passages, and then pounces 
on the Pelagian controversy. It is dismissed by a summary appeal to 
science. We are told that the great point of the controversy was 
“whether death had beer in the world before Adam, or was the penalty 
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of sin.” Pelagius was the unconscious herald of the modern school, 
which proves that long before man, thousands of species and genera 
had died; and thus the church, in sustaining Augustin, severed the- 
ology from science! It is indeed, difficult to meet such talk with due 
gravity. Undoubtedly this question was involved in the controversy ; 
but no one, at all acquainted with doctrinal history, is ignorant that 
the real difference between the two was in regard to the nature of 
divine grace and human ability. Nor does it matter at all, in our 
estimate of the great doctor of the Latin church, whether he were 
right or wrong in this particular. Such criticism is as absurd, as to 
doubt Newton's laws of astronomy because he had a fanciful theory 
about the London plague. The task of Augustin was to study the 
deep laws of human nature in conscience and history, to show the truth 
of Christianity in its adaptation as a revelation of redemption to the 
moral want of the race; and while there are errors in his system, 
derived chiefly from the Platonic philosophy which he followed, no 
competent scholar will deny him his place as one of the noblest teach- 
ers, not only of the Christian church, but of all time. To measure 
him by the method of this critic, is to measure a mountain by a 
microscope. 

At this point our learned author reaches the first step of his con- 
clusion. The barbarous religion of Christ at last seals its hostility 
to science by the closing of the schools at Athens under Justinian. 
It might not be very difficult for us to answer him on his own ground. 
The act of Justinian was, of course, that of a despot. But what had 
that to do with the real progress of science? There was at that period 
hardly a vestige of Greek genius such as had bloomed in the better 
day of a Ptolemy or Hipparchus, and whatever of intellectual life sur- 
vived, had passed into the Christian church. But it is a deeper defect 
which blinds him to the intellectual worth of that age. To him there 
is no progress save in the sciences of mechanics and chemistry. It is 
impossible for him to conceive that a religion, which did not produce 
great geometers, or settle the structure of the globe, could have done 
any thing for the race. Had he even got so far as the philosophy of © 
Comte, he might have learned that the growth of the human mind 
must begin with the theological and the metaphysical before it can 
reach the scientific stage. Had he known the deeper law of Christian 
history, he would have discovered that, however admirable the knowl- 
edge of nature, the noblest science is that which concerns the moral 
and social life of humanity. It was no loss to the world, if it waited 
a few centuries longer for a Copernicus. The task of the church was 
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to educate the pagan mind in a purer faith, and when that first step 
was passed, to shape the life of barbarian Europe; and the same 
Justinian, who closed the Athenian schools, had wisdom enough to 
give the world the Pandects of Roman law. 

But we are now ready for another of the great historical discoveries 
of our author. It is the period which he has called the “ Southern 
Reformation.” The religion of Mohammed proclaims the unity of 
God against an idolatrous Christianity; and the church again shows 
itself the enemy of science. It would be hard to find a chapter in 
which so narrow a basis of fact is made to support so huge a pile of 

. theory. We are told that the Christian church had introduced the 
worship of Isis in the form of the Madonna; that Nestorius was con- 
demned for rejecting this idolatry, and when his banished sect spread 
over the East, the Arabian prophet was converted by its teachers. 
But this is notall. “ The life of the prophet was devoted to the exten- 
sion of this theological doctrine;”” and hence our historian claims 
for Islamism the leadership of scientific progress, while Christendom 
had lost the truth of the one God. It will be necessary only to turn 
to the history of that age in order to test this theory. Nestorius was 
one of the victims of a harsh theology; and the church which con- 
demned him, had already been infected by the superstition, which 
ripened later into Mariolatry. But every student knows, that while 
the dispute concerning the @eoréxoe entered into the question, the 
doctrine for which Nestorius was sentenced was that of the separation 
of the two natures in Christ. We may justly lament the spirit of an 
age, which had tco far lost in its metaphysical subtleties the living 
power of its own doctrine; we may not doubt that such a decay left 
Christendom the weak prey of the Arab invader. But to say in any 

‘wise that the church had renounced its faith in the one God, or that 

its partial superstition could be called idolatry, is only extravagant 
nonsense. We can thus fairly understand the relation of our religion 
to that wonderful and brilliant era of Saracenic life. History has cast 

a much clearer light in our day on the character of Mohammed, than 

when he was wont to be treated as the arch impostor; it has shown 
that he wasindebted to Jewish, probably to Nestorian sources for 
much of his doctrine; and that above all, the faith in the one God 
in spite of blended errors, made that religion the conqueror of 
the East. But it does not seem to occur to our author that this very 
fact is the refutation of his strange claim for Islamism. He has 
admitted that the religion of the Koran is only a bastard form of 
Christianity, and thus he directly allows that all the progress he 
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claims for the doctrines of Mohammed is due to the belief, which the 
rejects as at war with science. Christianity gave the power which 
overthrew idolatry; Mohammed gave the legends of the Koran, 
the sensuality and the martial fanaticism. Nor is it less astounding 
to hear a philosophic historian taik of Islamism as the “Southern 
Reformation.” Undoubtedly the monotheistic faith of Islam changed 
the polytheism of the East, and was in that respect the source 
of a higher civilization; but we are not aware that it converted 
any part of Christendom. It subdued the decaying empire by force 
of arms, and the fresh strength of an Arab people was mightier than 
an old, corrupt civilization. But what has that to do with a Southern 
Reformation ? 

Yet we have not ended the paradox. Our author is not content 
with giving just praise to the Saracenic civilization, but he must hold 
it up as far grander than that of Christian Europe during the same 
period. We shall not yield to him in our admiration of that marvel- 
ous age. The history of the world has no chapter more brilliant than 
that of the Caliphs, who won a victory grander than had been achieved 
by the scimitar. That civilization grew like the tropic plant, which 
reaches its full beauty in a season. But it shows an utter want of his- 
toric insight to compare it with the development of the Western race. 
The genius of the Arab, like all of the Semitic stock, was narrow, 
although intense in the range of its ideas. It could interpret the 
works of Greek science; but it could not lay the foundations of a 
great social polity, or give birth to a literature and art like that of 
Europe. Even in science we have the judgmént of Whewell, that the 
original contributions of Arabian schools are slight. And it is a grave 
mistake to speak of this progress, as if in any sense the religion of 
Mohammed were more favorable to the cause of science, than the Chris- 
tianity of the church. Our critic might well consult a Semitic scholar, 
not likely to be too partial in his religious tastes, Ernest Renan, who 
will teach him that the bigots of the Koran were more hostile to the 
study of Greek philosophy than any in the darkest day of the Latin 
communion. Thus the age of the Mohammedan civilization reached 
its bloom only to decay, and has left nothing save a splendid mem- 
ory. But it was the necessity of the Christian civilization, as it was 
to endure, to have a slower growth. The church of the seventh cen- 
tury was busy with the education of the hordes that overturned south- 
ern and middie Europe; and after the mind of the continent had been 
trained in religious faith, in social order, in the fusion of races, in the 
development of a rich, manifold life, it could ripen a literature, an art, 
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and a science also, which should survive when Islamism had passed 
away forever. ; 

But our historian has not quite closed his eulogy of Mohammedan 
wisdom. Not only in regard to the unity of God was the Christian 
church opposed to science; but in the next conflict concerning the 
nature of the soul we are to find the same sad bigotry. Averroes, the 
great Arabic commentator of Aristotle, taught the doctrine of emana- 
tion, which according to this critic is the same with the modern 
theory of evolution; his learning passed from Spain into the Chris- 
tian schools, and was at last condemned by the church. It is strange 
indeed, that in his zeal to array science against religion, our eager 
champion should have made such blunders in regard to the system 
which he praises as genuine philosophy. He has found in Aristotle 
the master of the inductive method; and he now, with greater lack 
of learning, accepts the doctrine of his commentator. Yet he should 
have known that Averroes, or Ibn Roschd, is, in the opinion of the 
most competent scholars, not a true interpreter of Aristotle in his 
theory of emanation. The teaching of the Greek sage, as clearly 
stated in the twelfth book of his Metaphysics is, that there exists an 
active intellect, present to the human soul, yet distinct from the pas- 
sive or passional nature. There are other passages from his treatise 
on the soul, which speak of this active intellect as alone incorrupti- 
ble. Hence the question.arose, whether he held this universal mind 
to be impersonal, so that there could be no personal, individual being 
after death. The difference of view on this weighty point, is the 
dividing line between the Christian disciples of Aristotle and the 
system of Averroes. To omit all other authorities, we need only cite 
the learned work of Renan on the Arabian sage, which our critic seems 
to have skimmed just enough to mistake. Aristotle, as even Renan 
admits, has not clearly expressed himself on this point ; but it was per- 
haps from some later Greek commentators, as Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sias, that Averroes borrowed his idea. His system is that of a thor- 
ough pantheism. It starts with the conception of one indivisible soul, 
impersonal, emanating through all, individual in none ; and thus ends 
in the denial of a personal immortality. But our critic has not only 
confounded the view of the Greek master with this notion of emana- 
tion; he has strangely identified it with the doctrine of evolution. 
Yet the two are very opposites. The theory of Averroes is a master- 
piece of. metaphysical speculation; it begins with the most abstract 
idea of being, and reasons downward to all souls as partakers of 
divinity. The theory of evolution is of a natural life, known only in 
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phenomena, passing from the lowest embryotic form to organic com- 
pleteness, yet by the very nature of inductive reasoning excluding 
all possible idea of being. Evolution admits no teleological view. 
Aristotle and his disciple held that “‘God and nature do nothing in 
vain ” (De Ceelo). 

But we need spend no more words in showing this error. We leave 
thecritic in the hands of our positive sages, who will hardly forgive 
him for indorsing the most subtle of metaphysical ideas, as science. 
We need only turn at last to the absurdity of the charge against the 
Christian church. It is so far from a conflict between religion and 
science, that we may justly call the controversy a defense of the 
sound science of the mind against the most baseless speculation. 
We have no wish to defend the philosophy of the scholastic time, or 
deny the worth of the knowledge that replaced its barren schools, 
but we may claim at least that it shall not be loosely sneered at by 
every half scholar, who can prate of the “ dark ages,” yet understands 
nothing of the intellectual power that grappled with the problems of 
human thought. It is indeed one of the most singular features of 
that period, that it joined with its ecclesiastic spirit the utmost free- 
dom of inquiry; nor do we need a better proof than the fact that 
Averroism itself could have so strong an influence on its opinions, and 
even men like those of the later school of Padua, could remain public 
teachers, while they were sceptics in regard to the deepest truths of 
the Christian religion. It was only when the doctrine of the Arabian 
commentator appeared in an avowed pantheism, that it was rejected ; 
nor was it an act of blind church authority, but Albert the Great 
appeals to Aristotle himself in his masterly defense. If, therefore, our 
critic wishes to sustain the theory of absorption into the divine 
essence as a truth of modern science, his conflict is not with religion 
alone, but with the best reason of every age. 

We come now to nearer times, and conflicts where we shall not be 
compelled to criticise so closely our author’s vague learning, but can 
dismiss his assumptions with fewer words. The next battle between 
religion and science is as to the nature of the world. The old story of ~ 
Copernicus and Galileo appears again, and the persecutions of the 
church are recorded with much eloquence. No one, we suppose, even 
the narrowest of Roman ecclesiastics, would defend to-day the 
ignorance of that time; but it was reserved for this writer to discover 
that the Copernican theory is “ opposed to revealed truth.” -We are 
gravely assured that Copernicus himself was aware of this. It is hard 
indeed to reason with such a logician. He must have read history 
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with strange eyes, if he does not know that such a theory, grand as 
it was, could only be slowly accepted at that time; that men of 
unquestioned science were doubters, as well as half-educated priests ; 
that it was not wonderful if the geocentric view, the most natural to 
the unscientific mind, should be sustained by appeal to the language 
of the Scriptures. But it is worse than absurd, when he thus attempts 
to fasten on revealed truth the responsibility for all the imperfections 
of human knowledge. It is the best evidence that there is no conflict 
between science and religion, that the system of Copernicus has 
taken its just place in the belief of Christian interpreters as well as of 
astronomers. None can be found in our age who would regard the 
language of Scripture as other than that of popular, phenomenal 
speech: and he who speaks of the discovery “ as opposed to revealed 
truth,” only proves a prejudice blinder than that of the most slavish 


literalist. We cannot indeed fail to observe how this spirit peeps ° 


out in page after page of our author’s writings. It is not for the prog- 
ress of astronomy, after all, that we are to be grateful, but for the 
fact that it has relieved us of our Christian superstition as to the im- 
mortality of man. We are told that the result of all our knowledge 
of the stars is “that man, his pleasures or pains, are of no conse- 
quence ;”’ that a philosopher must rise above the vulgar error of be- 
lieving that ‘‘ these gigantic bodies have no other purpose than what 
is assigned by theologians, to give light to us.” And is our author 
unaware, that some of the truest Christian minds, before and after 
Chalmers, have accepted the reasoning of modern astronomy as prov- 
ing the likelihood of other inhabited worlds, and so far from lessen- 
ing our hope of human redemption, as enlarging our ideas of the good- 
ness of God and the sphere of our immortality? But this is lost on 
our philosophic author. Giordano Bruno, closes this chapter, and it is 
strange with what perverse ingenuity an instance of church cruelty is 
turned into an encomium on pantheism. We are not only to repro- 
bate the men who burned him, but to enroll him among the.martyrs 
of truth, and “ erect his statue under the dome of St. Peter's!” 
Here, then, we reach the views of our author in regard to 
the Protestant Reformation ; and although he has placed before it 
a chapter on the age of the globe, we take the liberty of postponing 
it for the sake of chronological order. The Reformation is, in his 
phrase, the conflict respecting the criterion of truth. He begins with 
a general sketch of the vain attempts of the church to enforce its doc- 
trines, and lays down as the principle of the Reformers the right of 
private judgment. But we are told that, “so far as science is con- 
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cerned, nothing is owed to the Reformation.” The leaders “ were 
determined to banish philosophy from the church.” .It is not a little 
amusing that in proof of this he has cited Luther’s denunciation of 
Aristotle. Had he read the books of Luther, or known the spirit of 
his age, he would have learned that the scholasticism of the Papal 
church, the Aristotelian logic which had frozen the life of the Gospel, 
called forth the wrath of the German apostle; and we can pardon 
his vehemence, when we know from his own history how hard was 
the battle of faith against tradition. The protest against Aristotle 
was the same in regard to the truth of religion, as that of Bacon 
in philosophy against the “ fruitless categories” of the school learn- 
ing. Our critic sees in it only the hatred of religion to science. But 
the gravamen of the charge against the Reformation is stronger than 
this. It was “the fatal maxim, that the Bible contained the sum of 
all knowledge,”’ “ the Procrustean bed of the Pentateuch,” that made 
it the enemy of all progress in scientific discovery. We have here the 
same deplorable misconception of history, which we have seen from 
first to last in this volume. It is clear enough that the science of 
Biblical interpretation was not far advanced among the Protestant 
Reformers. The principle of the supreme authority of the Scriptures 
was their noble weapon against the traditions of Rome; nor was it 
strange that it should be mistaken for a theory of verbal infallibility, 
which a more thorough knowledge must correct. It was enough for 
them that they opened the sealed book, and gave it to the study of 
Christian men. To ignore the worth of the Reformation for history, 
because Luther and Calvin did not understand the later results of 
natural research in their bearing on the origin of the earth and man, 
is unworthy of one who professes to write a philosophic history. The 
masterly criticism of the great German historian, Neander, gives us 
the true estimate of the Reformation. Had it not been for the reli- 
gious life, which stirred the mind of the world, all the discoveries of 
science and the growth of letters would have done little for the civili- 
zation of Europe. But the later history of Protestant thought is evi- 
dently as unknown to our author as its beginnings. He has given us 
the names of a few scholars, who seem to him more advanced in sound 
learning; yet the meager list proves how little he has studied its prog- 
ress in the interpretation of the Scripture, or the promotion of a 
Christian science. Tohim it is merely a religion somewhat more tol- 
erable than that of the Vatican. The only Protestantism he accepts 
is that which has entirely renounced its faith in a supernatual reve- 
lation. There can be in his view no alternative, save the dullest 
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adherence to the traditional theology of the past, or to fling away 
every truth of Christianity. He looks with “ cold impassiveness”’ on 
all this history since the Reformation, as of less moment than that of 
‘a few fossil remains in some pre-Adamite cavern. 

We can thus pass to the remaining chapters on the results of more 
modern discovery. The question of the formation of the earth and 
its age, is presented to us with a full array of the wonders opened by 
men of science in the last half century. We accept readily every 
sound conclusion which has been reached. But when we are told by 
our critic, that there is an irreconcilable conflict between revelation 
and modern geology, we simply reply that it is an absurd assumption. 
There is nothing whatever in a reasonable view of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony, which forbids the belief that the earth has passed through a 
long series of formations; nay, we hold that our knowledge of the 
Scriptures has been vastly enlarged by the light thrown on the pri- 
meval history of man by the Bible of the rocks. It may indeed be well 
for us to wait until we have some more fixed arithmetic than that 
of our author, who talks of thousands of thousands of years preceding 
our historic era. Such extravagance has naturally created doubt. 
But the progress of Christian science on this subject is enough to 
show that there is no conflict in any warrantable sense. There have 
been and are those who have feared that the book of Genesis might 
lose its truth, if it did not contain a scientific account of earth and 
man, and who have thus resorted to very forced interpretations. But 
each step of discovery has had its just influence. There is no intelli- 
gent mind which does not accept the geological view of the gradual 
work of creation, or the facts which science has established as to the 
character of the deluge. Nor is there any result as to the antiquity 
of the race, which will fail to be received, whenever the vague 
theories of the hour shall be finally settled. The history of the race 
is not embraced of necessity in the annals of the Hebrew fafnily. 
We shall in all such questions arrive at as clear a conviction, as we 
have already of the truth of the Copernican theory. It is to this 
the whole progress of Biblical study is surely tending ; and if there 
are naturalists, who know more of the spectroscope than the Scrip- 
tures, who misquote Augustin and Luther, yet call themselves schol- 
ars, we may allow for the unscientific defects of some Christian 
divines. 

One last point remains. It is that of the government of the world 
by divine intervention or unvarying law. We have here the fullest 
exposition of the belief of our author. All the brilliant discoveries 
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or theories of modern time, the nebular hypothesis, the wonders of 
organic evolution, the correlation of forces, are brought together in 
this chapter as centering in‘this one truth of natural law. This is to 
decide forever the fate of Revelation. Christianity declares a super. 
natural Deity. Science proves a fixed, unchanging order, We accept 
this question as the highest for our modern thought; but we reject 
utterly his statement that it is a conflict between Christianity and 
science. It is to the peculiar character of the charge, which this 
writer brings against the claims of Revelation, that we ask attention, 
since it involves the weightiest point of modern unbelief. The relig- 
ion of the Bible, we are told, gives us only a series of “ miraculous 
interventions.” There have been, undoubtedly, too many defenders 
of Christianity in past years, who claimed that a miracle was the sus- 
pension or infraction of a law of nature; and to science itself we owe 
a large debt, in that it has given us, since the controversies with the 
English deists of the last century, a truer conception of law. If there 
be a conclusion, as this wise man should know, in which all Chris- 
tian thinkers agree, it is that a miracle is the action of a divine and 
higher law, which does not suspend but subordinates what we call 
laws of nature. If we accept the truth of a personal God, we need 
not doubt the possibility or probability of a special revelation. There 
can be, therefore, no chasm between the Christian belief and the 
results of modern science. It is rather in these grand discoveries of 
unity of force, throughout the ages of development, that we find 
higher proofs of one living mind, one divine plan. But it is with the 
false science, which recognizes in this order only an impersonal force, 
a law without a mind, that we have the real conflict of our time. 
Christianity is not the issue. It is between atheism and faith in 
God. Nor is it a small service which a bold thinker like Mill has done, 
in having proven that the vague theism of the last century is as 
untenable as Christianity to him who believes in nothing beyond 
the phenomena of nature. We are content, therefore, to leave the 
question here. If our philosopher is prepared to claim for science 
that it is identical with an undisguised atheism, we can fully under- 
stand the drift of his reasoning. : 

With this study of so remarkable a work, we are now quite 
prepared for the conclusion. It is with a triumphant appeal to the 
gathered evidence of all ages, that the author declares science the 
only true test of knowledge, and sets aside the authority of reve- 
lation. We were summoned, at the opening of the volume, to the 
death-bed of paganism; and we now have the funeral service read 
VOL. Ill.—3 
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anew over the remains of Christianity. It would be indeed a relief, 
if we could fairly understand him as only passing sentence on the 
false theories which have obscured Christian truth: but although 
he levels his bolts chiefly against the Syllabus, it is too plain from the 
chapters we have reviewed, that his argument is against the claims 
of all supernatural religion. We cannot quite determine what may 
be his creed, whether, as we infer from here and there a sentence, the 
vague theism of a former type, or the more outspoken materialism 
of our own day ; but in either case we can fully appreciate the ground 
of his denial. We, too, will draw our conclusion, which we trust all 
our readers will acknowledge after this examination of the argument. 
It is, in a word, the utter misconception of the character of Revela- 
tion and of Christian history, which from first to last has led to this 
imaginary conflict between science and religion. He has begun with 
the false idea that Christianity is to be identified with the theories of 
Biblical interpretation and theology, fastened on it.in its early age ; 
and his attempt has been from that point of view to dwell on the 
mistakes and superstitions of the past, without the least admission 
of its growth. Such a caricature of our religion is unworthy of a 
scholar. It has been the empty sophism of unbelief from the first 
until now. Let any blind or malignant critic read the Fathers only 
to find in them some fanciful interpretations of Jewish history, while 
he passes by their noblest ideas of the divine nature or of Christian 
life; let him hunt among the doctors of the middle age for every 
absurdity in regard to the substance of soul or matter, and ignore 
their masterly discussion of the deepest problems of thought; let 
him judge the past by the measure of the present, and forget all 
the good it has done in the slow formation of the mind or social 
character, and he will find enough to gratify his doubt. Yet the 
author’s own historic sketch is the refutation of his view. There is 
not a single fact of importance which he has not distorted. There 
is not a single point of Christian doctrine or history, which does 
not appear through the smoked glass of his theory. But what is 
it, after all, that his record of the conflicts of the past has proven? 
If in évery age the progress of science has been impeded by religious 
superstition, the same history shows that the truth has risen above 
the dogmatism of the day. Each example, down to our own time, 
witnesses that the settled results of knowledge have been accepted, 
not only by men of science, but by the most intelligent minds among 
Christian believers. Our author wrote, some years ago, a work on 
the “ Intellectual Development of Europe.” We commend him toa 
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deeper study of that subject. If he reads the history of Christianity, 
as even a thinker of sceptical views but of large and generous mind 
may do,-he will find in it the same law of development as in all 
branches of science. It will be clear that there has been as slowa 
growth, as long a conflict with traditional ideas in the study of 
chemistry or of medicine, as in the theological systems of any time. 
We might take the example of Biblical interpretation, and show how 
from the early allegorical methods of the Fathers it has steadily gone 
forward, by the more thorough study of language, by the light cast 
on it from historic and Oriental research, and by the influence in later 
days of natural discovery, until it rightly claims the rank of sacred 
science. And if with a deeper view than that of tracing the intel- 
lectual development alone, if with a Christian eye he will read the 
moral and social record of our religion, it will be to him a history 
which alone explains the whole civilization of the past ; in every age 
amid its errors he will yet trace a law of growth; in the early time 
he will recognize a divine truth, transforming the world from idolatry 
to the faith in one God and a purer life; in the darkest years of a 
despotic church, a discipline of law needed for the education of 
mankind. . 

Such is our view of Christian history; and in this light we may 
briefly sum the argument, as it bears on the grave questions that 
weigh on the mind of our own time. If indeed the spirit of this 
writer were in any true sense that of modern science, we might well 
despair of reconciliation. But we will not confound its noble aims 
with those who so misrepresent it. There is not and cannot be any 
conflict between religion and science with those who understand the 
mutual relation of each. It is the province of science to study 
freely the facts of nature and of human history; and whatever it veri- 
fies by its sure induction, must be admitted by all reasonable men. 
Any theory of Scripture, at variance with the demands of this just 
canon of criticism, is untenable, and must pass away before the 
growing convictions of Christian scholars. It is a truth to be learned, 
and deeply learned by the defenders of the faith, that their efforts 
to rear the sacred word into the oracle of scientific truth has been 
one of the strongest weapons in the hands of unbelief. But while we 
grant this to science, there is an equal, nay, a greater lesson to be 
learned on the other side. It is, we repeat, the province -ef Chris- 
tianity to teach those truths which do not lie within the sphere of 
nature, but belong to the moral and spiritual history of mankind. 
The being of a personal Creator and Providence; the fact of evil in 
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the conscience of the race ; the presence of a Divine Power in human 
history ; and the relation of this life with a personal life to come, are 
neither proved nor disproved by any inquiries into the structure of 
the globe and the origin of man. Yet this unreasonable conflict 
has been forced on religion by a school of naturalists, who mask their 
materialism under the name of science, and because nature teaches 
only phenomena, deny all knowledge of a God beyond force, or a life 
beyond that of these physical atoms. This philosophy is as untrue 
to the methods of science as it is to the teaching of Christianity. 
There can be no reconciliation in such a case. But we need not fear 
for the result, in behalf of religious or of intellectual truth. Although 
we may not hope for a speedy adjustment of such grave problems, 
he must have read poorly the history of philosophic opinions, who 
does not see in this a transition time; nor may we doubt that the 
materialistic tendency has already reached its worst extravagance, and 
will pass away as like errors have passed. Science itself will reject 
the vagaries of those who have turned it into a speculation; it will 
gather up the facts which a Darwin or a Huxley have found, while 
their theories will be forgotten. Meantime, we may be content with 
the wise saying of an English divine, that “ patience is the true 
temper of our age:” we may be sure, that the only conflict Chris- 
tianity can have, is with the false spirit of those who misrepresent it ; 
the only weapons it needs, those of sound learning and fearless study 
of the truth. 
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LL readers who take an especial interest in the fine arts, and 
many who do not particularly concern themselves about art, 
are aware that, during the last few years, a kind of engraving on 
metal by the help of acid, which we call etching, has been revived in 
Europe, and is now followed with much industry and enthusiasm by 
a few eminent artists and many inferior ones. For the sake of those 
readers who may happen to be interested in practical art questions, 
we will try to explain briefly what etching is, and in what it differs 
from engraving with the burin, before entering upon the study of the 
distinguished artist whose works will shortly occupy our attention. 

“ Etching ” comes from the German efzen, and means eating. It 
is engraving by eating, and some sort of acid is the eater. It is 
important to remember this, because people have fallen into the 
habit of calling pen-drawings “etchings,” which they are not. The 
essence of an etching is that it should be corroded—corrosion and 
etching, by their etymology, mean the same thing. The reader will, 
perhaps, kindly forgive this little piece of etymological pedantry for 
the sake of accuracy in the use of language. It is especially desirable 
that such accuracy should be strictly maintained in everything relating 
to the arts, for without it art-criticism is full of confusion. 

An artist is always either aided or impeded by the technical con- 
ditions of his art. These conditions usually render some things easy 
for him, at least comparatively, and other things difficult or impossible, 
The happiness of the artist consists in a certain harmony between his 
mental idiosyncrasy and the technical conditions under which he has 
to work. When this harmony is perfect, the mind expresses itself 
easily and completely ; and the artist may work, as birds sing, in the 
pure delight of unimpeded utterance. But if, on the other hand, he 
wants to express something which can only be expressed very imper- 
fectly, and at the cost of great labor, in the art which he has chosen, 
then the difficulty must produce in him one of two effects—either 


* “Les (Euvres de William Unger, Eaux-fortes d’aprés les maitre$ anciens.” ‘ Etchings 
after Franz Hals,” by William Unger. Leyden, Sijthoff. 
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impatience or resignation, and these are equally opposed to the 
noble gladness of the best productive state of mind, which ought not 
to perceive impediments sufficiently to be either irritated by them or 
resigned to them. The reader who has never done any particular 
work in art is not unlikely to underestimate the importance of technical 
conditions. He may say to himself, “these conditions do not concern 
me, who am not a practical worker; they may concern artists, but I 
have nothing to do with them; what concerns me is the mind of the 
artist and not the matter he works in.” The answer to this is, that 
you cannot disentangle artistic thought from the conditions which 
help or hinder the expression of it. When these are changed the pro- 
‘duct is changed, although the mind of the artist remains the same. 
No art-critic, however penetrating, could infer the qualities which 
Turner put into his water-color work from the very different qualities 
that he put into his etchings. In water-color he carried refinement 
of tone and color to a degree of subtlety for which there had been no 
precedent, working out, with exquisite skill, the finest distinction 
between tints and shades; in etching he thought of nothing but the 
strongest and clearest expression by line, leaving delicate shades to 
be thrown over his work afterward by the engraver in mezzotint. 
That wilfully ignorant kind of art-criticism which refuses technical 
knowledge, and will neither learn for itself nor be taught by those who 
know, is utterly at sea when it meets with a case of this kind, and is 
sure to misunderstand, not only the execution of the artist, but all 
that is most spiritual in his thought and feeling. In the example 
just given, the reason why the artist gave one side of himself in etch- 
ing and another side in water-color, is a technical reason, yet it 
affected a mental expression. What determined Turner to etch always 
in line, and never to attempt delicate shade in etching, was the facil- 
ity with which an etched line may be drawn, and the difficulty of 
getting accurate tones of light and shade by corrosion. Very likely 
he had tried to get full light and shade in etching, and found it too 
difficult and too hazardous. However this may be, it is certain that 
he perceived the difficulty, and as he was a very large producer, who 
could not endure to be stopped, or much retarded, by technical 
impediments, he determined to use etching within fixed limits. We 
may observe, too, that as his sense of light and shade was particularly 
exquisite, he would be less able than most artists to tolerate imper- 
fections in his own work. But he clearly understood the value of 
line, and knew how much could be expressed by it, so that etching, 
by its technical conditions, induced him to use a strong linear expres- 
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sion, whereas water-color tempted him to an extraordinary delicacy 
of light and shade. Every intelligent reader will see at once that 
here the technical conditions had the most direct influence on men- 
tal expression itself, and even on what may be called the spiritual 
character of the work. All Turner’s etched work is marked by a sort 
of firm and sturdy sense of fact, very grandly expressed in the 
strongest possible lines, but his water-colors became less and less 
realist as time went on, till finally they were like shadows of dreams, 
exquisite indeed in qualities never before attained, but as different 
from his etchings as a moon-illumined exhalation from a rock of 
solid granite. 

Here again, in the case of Unger, an artist has been led to a cer- 
tain kind of production by a technical facility. Had he used the 
burin instead of the etching-needle, he might no doubt have inter- 
preted the same pictures, but the one distinguishing peculiarity of 
his present work would have been absent from it, and would prob- 
ably never have been thought of by the artist. If, by chance, the 
idea had occurred to him that such a quality would be desirable in 
burin-engraving, it would have been rejected at once as practically 
unattainable. The peculiar facility which etching offers to the 
draughtsman suggested this idea to Unger, “‘ Would it not be pos- 
sible to interpret painters, in etching, with such perfect sympathy 
that even what is most personal and peculiar in their styles might be 
transferred in its full vitality to the copper-plate?” Then came the 
determination totry if it could not be done—the patient, practical 
endeavor, and finally the brilliantly successful realization. 

No engraver who ever lived has so completely identified himself 
with painters he had to interpret as Professor Unger in the eighty- 
six plates which compose his ‘‘ CEuvre,” and his work after Franz Hals. 
The faculty of throwing himself dramatically into the minds of dif- 
ferent painters is so complete and powerful that this etcher identifies 
himself with one painter after another as an actor identifies himself 
with one character after another. We have been familiar enough 
with this power in actors, but very unfamiliar with it in engravers. 
The good old orthodox system of line-engraving was to apply set 
methods of execution to all painters indiscriminately, so that their 
qualities of touch and texture, however various, were all rendered in 
exactly the same way, and the engraver put his own style on the top 
of the painter’s style, as we put an overcoat over our indoor dress, 
hiding it just as completely. Professor Unger's project was only 
possible with a tool which permitted the same manual freedom as the 
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brush. Nobody can use a burin with this perfect freedom; but the 
etching-needle permits it. The needle is held as the brush is held 
and the varnished copper does not impede its movements in any 
direction. It is not necessary that the needle should engrave lines 
in the plate, the acid will do that; all that the etcher has to do is to 
remove a very thin black ground or varnish wherever the needle 
passes, and this offers no appreciable resistance. 

Imagine, then, an engraver armed with a tool and provided with 
a process which allow just as much freedom as painting itself, and 
determined to use this freedom for the interpretation of painting 
with a degree of mental and spiritual sympathy like that which a 
good actor bestows upon the character he personates. Suppose, 
farther, that the engraver possesses a skill in drawing such as is not 
attainable without the combination of labor and genius, and a 
versatility which is perfectly unique—you have Professor Unger. 
He can adopt at will the most opposite styles and work in each, 
with an ease, a fluency, such as other men can only attain in one 
manner—their own—and that after half a life-time. 

His way of work is this. Before beginning to etch he applies 
himself to the critical study of the painter to be interpreted, 
analyzing his execution, and entering into his feeling and spirit. 
After a good deal of time spent in this critical gallery-study, the 
hour comes when the etcher feels himself tuned in unison with the 
painter, and then he goes to work, being now in the assured pos- 
session of a special style for the special occasion. The reader will 
at once perceive that half the faculty used here is the critical faculty, 
and indeed one would not be going far wrong to describe Professor 
Unger as an art-critic, of very uncommon insight, who explains the 
sentiment and execution of great painters with the etching-needle 
instead of the pen. The mimetic talent is no doubt very strong in 
him ; but this is not all. However striking may be his fidelity, he is 
still an interpreter much more than a mimer--the wide difference 
between etching and painting compels him to interpret, and in fact 
his etchings are often very bold pieces of interpretation, fully 
preserving the spirit of the painter, yet sacrificing much to that. 

It is evident that an etcher with these peculiar habits and gifts, 
will produce work of a kind especially interesting to critics. Rightly 
understood, these portfolios of Unger are a school of criticism in 
themselves. We all remember that beautiful praise of an admirable 
woman by one who had been under her influence, and who said that 
to have known her was a liberal education. So it might be said of 
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Professor Unger’s etchings, that to know them in any real sense, 
that is, to understand them critically, would in itself be an esthetic 
education, so various and so opposite are their qualities. The 
etcher passes quite easily from the excessive accentuation of Franz 
Hals to the morbidezza of the Italians, and so completely forgets the 
violent liveliness of the Dutch master, when it is necessary to forget 
it, that one might believe he had sat from childhood at the feet of 
the elder Talma. It is not simply the versatility of the etcher which 
makes these works so instructive, it is his fine critical understanding 
of the originals. The etched works, indeed, are a speaking commen- 
tary for any one who can read a drawing. They are like essays 
written with the finest taste and surest judgment on the qualities of 
illustrious artists. It has been said of engraving that it is an unin- 
tellectual occupation because it is simply copyism ; but such engrav- 
ing as this is not unintellectual for it proves a delicacy and keen- 
ness of understanding which are rare both among artists and critics. 
Unger has not the narrowness of the ordinary artist, for he can enter 
into the most opposite style, nor has he the technical ignorance of 
the ordinary critic, for he can draw—I will not say like a great master, 
but like twenty different great masters. 

Franz Hals is the master to whom Unger appears to have 
hitherto dedicated most of his time in the practical work of transla- 
tion. Mr. Vosmaer, the now well-known Dutch critic, who writes in 
English and French as well as in his own language, has much 
increased the interest of Unger’s etchings by accompanying them 
with a valuable biographic essay of his own, much superior to the 
ordinary “‘ letter-press” which publishers in general appear to consider 
as necessary companion to engravings. The following brief notes on 
Hals are condensed from Mr. Vosmaer’s essay. 

Franz Hals was the son of Master Pieter Claeszoon Hals, alder- 
man of Haarlem. Pieter Hals removed temporarily, with his wife 
Lysbeth Coper, to Flanders. His son Franz was probably born at 
Antwerp about 1584: there was another son, named Dirk, and there 
were also two girls who died young. Franz was early at Haarlem, in 
the studio of Karel Van Mander, probably from 1600 to 1603, when 
Van Mander quitted Haarlem. He learned little from this master 
except dexterity in handling a brush. He was a stranger to all aca- 
demical lore, to all literary preoccupation, and appeared first merely 
as a portrait-painter. He was living at Haarlem as a master painter, 
at the beginning of 1611, and there married Anneke Hermans. His 
artistic career may be divided into three periods. First, he was.a 
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portrait-painter, as we have just said, then he found subjects for what 
are now called genre-pictures in the joyous popular life around him, 
and lastly he painted memorial pictures, including many figures, such 
as those of the arquebusiers and the civic governors. 

No traces of works by Hals are found before 1614. He painted 
hundreds of portraits representing everybody who was remarkable in 
Haarlem—Calvinistic ministers, Roman Catholic priests, literary men 

and artists, old women and blooming damsels, ensigns and colonels, 
knaves and fools, gamesters and tipplers, Kates and pretty Alices. 
However various in character were the personages represented, they 
seem to have agreed in taking a cheerful view of life, for they invari- 
ably either laugh or smile, and no painter ever made his figures laugh 
so naturally as those of Franz Hals do. At that time, through all the 
Dutch people there ran an irresistible vein of gayety, roguish jest, and 
joyousness of which the memorials are numberless. Thousands of 
merry songs were written, set to music, and sung. 

In 1616 Hals first painted the Civic Guard. He painted the same 
subject often afterward, and other pictures of officers and public 
bodies in groups. Notwithstanding his industry and his facile produc- 
tion, he made no provision for old age. This may be accounted for in 
two ways. His manner of life was joyous and careless, but besides this 
improvidence, it is evident that he could not have saved much had he 
been more careful, for his pictures brought very low prices until quite 
recently. They have had to wait two hundred years, to be valuable 
things in the pecuniary sense. If Hals could have sold his works at 
their present prices he would have made an immense fortune, but 
even in the last century they were worth very little, only a few florins, 
and there is a difficulty, even for the most patient, in waiting two 
hundred years, especially when you have seven sons and four daughters, 
as Franz Hals had. He seems to have kept out of serious difficulty 
until 1654, which is much, under the circumstances; but in that year 
he has to pledge his mattresses and pillows, besides a cupboard and 
table and five pictures. In 1661, on account of his age, he was exempted 
from paying six stivers to the guild. A year after, at his request, the 
burgomasters grant him fifty florins at once, and provisionally one hun- 
dred and fifty florins a year. In 1664, on petition, three wagon 
loads of peat are sent to him, besides an annuity of two hundred 
Carolus guilders. ‘In the same year,’ says Mr. Vosmaer, “he com- 
pleted those bold paintings, those governors and governesses, and we 
do not wonder that-their tone is so gloomy and their handling so wild 

-and betrays the violent strife between genius and fate.” He died at 
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the end of August, 1666, and was buried in the choir of Haarlem 
Cathedral. In 1675 his widow received fourteen stivers a week from 
the poor’s box. 

Hals was born twenty years, and died three years, before Rem- 
brandt. Like Rembrandt he attained to a conception of art which, in 
technical matters, was too high for the general public of his time. 
What was really in fashion at that time was what the vulgar in every 
age consider to be high finish. This fashion led the popular artists, 
as Samuel Van Hoogstraten said, “to paint one another blind with 
trifling.” “ Broad-chipped and firmly fixed figures were as little to 
the taste,” says Mr. Vosmaer, “ as those of Rembrandt, and the high 
technical execution in both of them was in general admired only by a 
late posterity.” It is very well known among painters that there is a 
great advantage in leaving touches undisturbed as they are laid, if 
only they are in the right place, and of the right color. <A picture so 
painted has always more vivacity and freshness than one in which the 
tints have been muddled by hesitating corrections. There is, in fact, 
something delightful to our feelings in all decided action, when the 
decision is of the right kind. This is the technical charm of Hals. 
He had the decision of the greatest masters, and a sustained vivacity. 
It is unnecessary in this place to say much about his color, but one 
peculiarity in it may be noticed, the immense importance which he 
gave to black. Even in the pictures of his early manhood and mid- 
dle life, black is of great consequence, but in those of his age it is 
every thing. 

This brings us back to the point from which we started, the ever- 
recurring technical considerations, of which we can never with safety 
lose sight, either in the practice of the fine arts or in criticism. No- 
body could interpret Franz Hals, who did not bring to the task the 
power of rendering the vivacity of his execution, and also the power 
of imitating his blacks. Etching affords the means of doing both, 
which is more than can be said of any other kind of engraving. This 
very publication gives a good opportunity for comparing etching with 
an art which has been infinitely more popular, namely, wood-engraving. — 
On page 24 the publishers have inserted a wood-cut representing 
the “ Portrait of a Young Lady” from Mr. G. R. Von Epstein’s col- 
lection, and the same portrait has been etched by Unger; it is No. 
18 among the etchings. In Unger’s work you have the very brush- 
work of Hails himself, even in the decided yet delicate modeling of 
the face; and in the hair and dress you have the full vigor of his 
darks. In the wood-cut the modeling of the flesh, which belonged 
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to Hals as his sign-manual, is utterly neglected, and in place of it you 
have the ordinary professional wood-engraver’s way of rounding a fore- 
head and a pair of cheeks; while the darks of the dress are grays in 
comparison with Unger’s darks. It may be objected that it is hardly 
fair to establish a comparison between an ordinary wood-cut and such 
exceptional work in etching as that of Unger; but my argument is, 
that this wood-cut, though not first-rate, is of the quality which the 
general public receives with perfect satisfaction, while the same gen- 
eral public regards incomparably superior work in etching with indif- 
ference. It is this which seems truly wonderful, the tranquil, unpro- 
testing acceptance of what is perfectly dull and commonplace, along 
with an all but unconquerable indifference toward what is most ex- 
cellent and most rare. ' 

One great practical advantage of etching is that its comparative 
rapidity allows of every thing being done by the master’s own hand, 
and permits him to finish a plate before he becomes weary of it. This 
was an essential condition of success in such enterprises as those of 
Unger. Had all these things been done, in a few years, with so slow 
an instrument as the burin, the artist would have needed a staff of 
assistants, so that his fine critical sense of the qualities of painting 
would have been in a great measure lost to us. If, on the other 
hand, he had condemned himself to go through the exhausting toil 
of engraving with his own hand, he could not have preserved the 
freshness and vivacity which give so lively an interest to the etchings 
before us, and it would have been impossible for him to enlarge his 
mind by the interpretation of so many different masters. 

I have spoken of freshness and vivacity as characteristics of Unger’s 
talent ; and that they are really so, is proved by the admirably clever 
portrait of himself, on the title-page of the “ GEuvre,” and by the portrait 
of Franz Hals on the title page of the etchings after Hals. Nothing is 
more desirable in such a case as this than to know what the artist’s own 
personal taste and talent may be, and nothing in this instance would 
be more difficult, if a scrap or two of original work had not been there 
to reveal it. The personal style of Unyer is a charming example of 
easy handling, combined with keen observation; it is what may 
be called a good-humored style ; it is absolutely free from pedantry, 
yet full of cunning and knowledge. I can scarcely remember the 
work of any master which contains so much at the cost of so little 
apparent labor. ‘These two portraits look as if they were done in an 
hour for each of them; they may really have been drawn on the 
copper in three hours or less, though the biting must have taken 
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longer; and so perfect is the mastery that the artist seems to have 
done them as one would whistle a familiar tune. If, however, any 
competent judge of drawing will take the trouble to examine them 
seriously, he will soon discover that they are full of consummate 
finish ; I mean that they contain a great variety of truths, which are 
blended together with perfect harmony of style. The modeling is as 
firm as in a picture, so that the heads are not mere outlines, but have 
solidity of bone and muscle, the light-and-shade is so thorough 
and savant that even faint reflections are given with their faintness, 
and stronger ones with their just degrees of illumination ; the local 
color is so true that you have the accurate weights of color in two 
different complexions, with different coloring of hair and beard. All 
these qualities, with a strikingly animated expression, are given simul- 
taneously. This then is the personal style of Unger, a very syn- 
thetic style, full of various truths in harmonious combination expressed 
with a facile liveliness. Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
artist is in the least impeded even by the merits of his own manner, in 
the interpretation of other men’s work. His vivacity is allowed free 
play wherever it is necessary or useful, as for instance, in the interpre- 
tation of Franz Hals, but where it is not necessary, the etcher lays it 
aside like a mask, and becomes grave, extinguishing all his points of 
brilliance, as a woman takes off her jewels, or as the lights are put out 
after a festival. There is the landscape by Rembrandt, for example, 
called “ Paysage Montagneux,” * which is full of a serious, quiet feel- 
ing, and has no sparkle of light or bravura of line anywhere, yet 
Unger has etched it just in its own temper, with the most sober 
truth of tone. There is the same sobriety in “‘ L’ Homme Etudiant,”+ 
after the same master, which is really one of the best etchings in the 
series, though it is so quiet as to be easily overlooked. A table, cov- 
ered with one of the thick and heavy table-cloths used in the six- 
teenth century, occupies nearly the whole breadth of the picture. 
Upon it are several big books, and at it sits a man absorbed in study, 
his brow resting on his hand. With that true taste for harmony 
between manner and subject which distinguishes great artists, Rem- 
brandt perceived that a student would need quiet much more than 
any kind of brilliance in his surroundings, and he took care to disturb 
that quiet by no artistic display of any kind. We feel at once that 
this is really a student, and that the picture is not a scene arranged 
for effect, in which some model pretends to study while a painter 
copies the folds of his dress and the carving of his furniture. A proof 


* No. 17, in the Collected Works. + No. 52, in the Collected Works. 
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of this etching might be hung with advantage in any true student’s 
room, as an example, and also to give the key-note of the genuine 
student-temper. Nothing can be more opposed to the dash and bril- 
liance of those roystering blades, who were the companions and the 
models of Franz Hals. 

It would be easy to divide Professor Unger’s etching into two 
classes, the grave and the gay, taking the “ Portrait d’un Chanoine par 
Antonis Mor” as an example of the first, and “ Le Joyeux Trio,” after 
Hals (in which a gentleman laughingly admires the toilet of a merry 
lady, and pays her some compliment which we cannot hear) as an 
example of thesecond. These indeed are the extremes of grave and 
gay, but there are other poles than these in the works of Unger. The 
question whether etching ought to be much labored, or little, was dis- 
cussed some time ago, in consequence of a declaration by Mr. Ruskin 
that all fine etchings had been done with few lines—a declaration 
rather surprising to readers who were familiar with the most impor- 
tant plates of Rembrandt, which are certainly done, not with few, but 
with very many lines. On the other hand, it is certainly true that 
many fine etchings ave been done with few lines. If we get out of 
the controversy between the barristers who discuss this question with 
the exclusiveness of advocacy, and put ourselves in the position of an 
independent jury, which examines the evidence on both sides with 
equal impartiality, we shall be driven, I think, to the inevitable con- 
clusion that in etching, as in other arts, the quantity of labor given may 
be little or much, according to the need of the occasion. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s argument was that, owing to the difficulty of biting shades accu- 
rately with acid, it is a mistake to give labored shading to a drawing 
on copper which is to be bitten afterward ; but we have evidence, in 
Unger’s works, that shading may be labored, and yet bitten with 
great truth of tone, as it is, for example, in the landscape after Rem- 
brandt, recently described, which is entirely dependent upon truth of 
tone, for it has scarcely any drawing except the shaping of its masses. 
On the other side of the controversy there is a school of critics and 
etchers, who very unjustly despise work which is not much labored, 
for, what they call want of finish, not perceiving that finish, in all the 
great and free arts, has not necessarily any connection with the quan- 
tity of labor given. A thing may be finished with little toil, and then 
definished afterward, or unfinished by the injudicious adding of more 
labor. A naked man is a finished object ; the savage does not think 
so, tattoes him all over, files and stains his teeth, and puts a big ring 
in his nose. This is the labor which unfinishes. The lines of tattoo 
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destroy the beauty of the man’s flesh, they prevent you from seeing 
both its shape and texture as you would have seen them without it. 
The stained and filed teeth, and the ring in the nose, destroy the 
expression of the face. From the artistic point of view, these savage 
improvementsare labor much worse than wasted—they are the indus- 
try of destruction. So you may destroy some of the most precious 
qualities in drawing, by adding labor injudiciously. It is therefore a 
deplorably ignorant kind of criticism, which looks to the amount of 
toil ina work of art, and not to the knowledge and feeling which 
have been expressed by the labor given, be it little or much. I said 
at the beginning of this paper, that Professor Unger had a fine criti- 
cal sense of the qualities of painting, and I may add here that his 
critical sense is far too highly cultivated for the mere question of 
labor to embarrass him, either on one side orthe other. Prodigal or 
sparing of time, according to the artistic necessities of the occasion, he 
seems ever to remember that admirable answer of Alceste, in “ Le 
Misanthrope,” “ Voyons, monsieur, le temps ne fait rien a I’affaire.” * 

Le temps ne fait rien—either on one side or the other, as a claim to 
critical indulgence. ‘This plate took me six months,” or, “this 
plate took me only six hours,” are alike impertinences from the high 
artistic point of view. Some of Unger’s etchings have been executed, 
apparently at least, with great rapidity, and others with the most 
painstaking deliberation, the result being equally valuable in both 
cases. As an example of wise economy of labor, let me mention “ Les 
Quatre Vaches,”’ after Paul Potter, a piece of first-rate work in the kind 
of etching which is done with few lines; and at the other extremity of 
the scale let me select the two etchings of guitar-players after Terburg 
and Metzu, “ La Femme au Pot de Biére,” after Metzu, and “ Succés 
et Jalousie,” after Van der Meer, all elaborate pieces of work which 
must have required infinite patience. These extremes of execution 
not only prove the versatility of the artist, but also the singular adapta- 
bility, to very different purposes, of the art which he has so wisely 
chosen. Let me only add that a higher value may be set, relatively, 
on the rather strongly expressive work than on that which is patiently 
finished, because it better exhibits those qualities in which the art of 
etching is without a rival. Thus I should say that in interpreting 
Franz Hals in his dashing way Professor Unger is much more unap- 
proachable by the ordinary engraver than in his elaborate plates after 
Metzu and Van der Meer, which might be engraved equally well by 
any highly trained master of the burin, and although Unger may have 


* “ See, sir, the time has nothing to do with it.” 
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done well to prove to the world how marvelously he could enter into 
the temper of very different styles of painting, I would venture to 
suggest that in his future labors it would be the highest prudence to 
select the pictures which, in their translation, are now likely to show 
to advantage the finest qualities of the etcher. It is not easy to 
manage matters so that the interpretation of a picture shall be a fine 
etching in itself; yet it can be done, and has frequently been done 
both by Unger and other great living masters. It is this which the 
etcher of his class ought always to propose to himself as his most 
definite purpose. Whatever the picture may be, the etching, when 
done, should be a fine etching on its own account. Here is the great 
difficulty of the modern interpreters of pictures. They are only too 
likely to forget their own art in the study of a more powerful art, and 
to subordinate themselves so completely to the painters they interpret 
as to lose the qualities which distinguish etching from painting and 
give it an independent place. Even now the professional European 
etchers are subordinating their talents to painting so completely that 
the only question of any interest concerning them is who interprets 
best. They seem to have abandoned original production, and to have 
become, what the engravers were before them, copyists of other men’s 
work, with the single difference in their favor that, as their art is more 
supple than that of the engraver, they are (at any rate the best of 
them) more’ faithful to the spirit of painting. Having acknowledged 
with frank approval the uncommon qualities of Professor Unger’s 
etchings from pictures, it seems a pity, we may add, that a man of his 
exceptional power and accomplishment should always translate and 
never invent. It is difficult to believe that he has no original gifts. 
If he has such gifts he is in a position, after all the study that he has 
gone through, to use them with rare effect. However this may be, 
our present duty toward him is to express sincerest thanks for a 
service done to art in’ the true artistic spirit. The eighty-six etchings 
before us are, on the whole, the most remarkable set of studies from 
old masters which has been issued by the enterprise of modern pub- 
lishers, and they can hardly fail to make fine work better appreciated 
both by artists and amateurs. We have not entered much into detail 
about the qualities of particular plates, because the reader who has 
not seen them would not follow such detailed criticism with interest, 
and the reader who has access to the plates themselves will find Mr. 
Vosmaer’s valuable notes along with them. A few words of acknowl- 
edgment are due, in conclusion, to M. Sijthoff, the publisher, of Ley- 
den, who has issued these works in a style suitable for the cabinet of 
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a collector, and yet at a reasonable price. This is quite the right way 
to increase the number of collectors. But too commonly when good 
etchings have been published hitherto, the price has been such as to 
frighten away all but the most resolute buyers. The publications of 
Mr. Unger have had great success on the continent of Europe, in 
many different countries, but have not hitherto been appreciated at 
their true value either in England or America. We recommend them 
strongly to all artists and lovers of art as a valuable means of art edu- 
cation and a source of enduring pleasure. 





DANTE AND BEATRICE 


AT PORTINARI’S EVENING PARTY. 


DAUGHTER of Portinari! thou hast met, 
This eve, the bard of Hell and Paradise ; 
By Love's own hand the very hour was set 
For thy glad greeting and his sweet surprise ; 
Though parted for awhile, his loving eye 
Has seiz’d thy fair belongings, and distrain’d 
Thy crimson gown to dress his dreams with joy, 
And flame across his lonely hours. He gain’d 
A prize in meeting thee ; and thou hast part 
Henceforth in him—to all his fame allied ; 
For thou hast past into a Poet’s heart, 
To be his Beatrice, his Angel-guide. 
Hail! little handmaid of a great renown, 
With thine eight summers and thy crimson gown ! 


VOL. Ill.——4 





RETROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION AND 
GRANGERISM. 


HE questions involved in the controversy which has arisen in 
certain States between the Grangers and railway corporations, 
are of such a character as to require mature consideration. On either 
\side the dangers to be avoided are great. On the one side, a decision 
that a State has no power to touch the franchises of its railroads, not 
merely makes these railroads sovereigns, but establishes the doctrine 
that institutions based in any sense on contract, are out of the power 
of reformatory legislation, and that therefore, whatever monopoly the 
past may have erected, no matter how tyrannical, shall be out of the 
control of the future. On the other side, a decision that a State may 
so reduce tolls on a railroad as to destroy the security of the bond- 
holders, not merely confiscates the property of these bondholders, 
but destroys the trust of men, both in each other and in the govern- 
ment itself. They will not trust each other when the law says that 
their contracts with each other need not be enforced. They will not 
trust the State which holds that it can morally pass a law destroying 
the validity of obligations. Here are two great dangers which meet 
us on either side as we endeavor to reach a right decision in the diffi- 
cult question before us. Can such a decision be reached? Is any 
distinction possible which will enable us to meet the fair obligations 
imposed upon us by the past, and at the same time escape the burden 
of its monopolies and its barbarisms? 

This question we purpose at present to discuss. We must, how- 
ever; hazard two preliminary remarks. The first is, that the terms 
“ laws,” “legislation,” and “ statutes,” which we shall hereafter use, 
and especially the term “ statutes,” which the Roman law adopts in 
this respect as a nomen generalissimum, are not to be treated as we 
would treat the Acts of Assembly of one of our particular States. A 
“statute,” in the sense in which the term is used in philosophical 
jurisprudence, is a law imposed by the sovereign; and it makes no 
difference whether the sovereign acts through a parliament bound only 
by a flexible constitution of traditions, as is the case in England; or, 
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as in our own country, through a State legislature, a State constitu- 
tional convention, the Federal Congress, or a Federal constitutional 
convention, provided the body in question be competent to enact the 
particular statute. When we discuss the question, for instance, 
whether the State of Wisconsin is competent to adopt a statute’ 
reducing to a non-remunerative standard the railroad tolls of the 
State, the point is not met by saying that the /gzs/ature of Wisconsin 
has no such power. If Wisconsin, by a constitutional convention, has 
this power, then Wisconsin has the power to lower tolls by statute. 
So with regard to the Federal Government. If the Federal Govern- 
ment, by the agency of a federal convention, or by passing amend- 
ments subsequently adopted by the States, can make certain organic 
changes, these changes, in the sense in which we here use the term, 
are effected by statute. 

We propose further, to draw, in the examination of this topic, on 
foreign jurists rather than on our own. Our own authorities, in fact, 
have ‘been already fully and closely criticised in the discussion to 
which public attention has been turned. Nor is this all. Not only 
is the foreign field as yet untouched, so far as concerns American 
explorers, but it is peculiarly rich. The most distinguished and most 
able of European jurists have devoted themselves to the elucidation 
of the problem before us; and they have entered upon the task with 
the mission and the capacity of philosophers as well as of jurists. 
When I say that by American explorers the field is untouched, I 
should make one exception. Mr. Jefferson, when in France, studied 
with eager delight the essays on this topic of the French encyclope- 
dists ; and the conclusions of the French encyclopedists frequently 
exhibit themselves in the writings of Mr. Jefferson. But the pre- 
revolutionary French philosophers contributed but one of the several 
strata of which the foreign literature on this important subject is com- 
posed. These philosophers, contented with suggesting that, as gen- 
erations are distinct, no one generation should be permitted to bind 
another, did not pause to weigh the countervailing difficulties of one 
of the most tremendous problems of their times. But what they had 
not patience to attempt, has since been successfully performed by 
German writers upon jurisprudence.’ 

1 From Germany alone we have the foliowing treatises: A. D, Weber, tiber die Ruckan- 
wendung positiver Gesetze, 1811; Bergman, das Verbot der riickwirkenden Kraft neuer 
Gesetze im Privatrecht, 1818 ; Savigny, System Rém. Rechts, viii. § 383-400, 1849 ; Scheurl, 
Beitrage zu Bearbeitung des Rém Rechts, i. Nr. 6, 1853; Bornemann, Erdrterungen, i 
Nr. i, 1855 ; Schaaf, Abhandlungen, i. 2, 1860; Lassalle, das System der erworbenen Rechte, 
1861 ; Schmid, die Herrschaft der Gesetze, 1863. In addition to this, we have from Wachter, 
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Of these writers I propose to draw especially upon three: Savigny, 
as representing the historical school, whose conclusions are based on 
a comprehensive induction ; Schmid, as representing that school which 
seeks to construct, by criticism, a jurisprudence which is philosophi- 
- cally and logically consistent; and Lassalle, a political liberal of rare 
learning, eloquence and enthusiasm, whose office it is to maintain at 
once, that loyal protection of private obligations which is one of the 
first duties of the state, with that liberty to remodel obsolete institu- 
tions without which a sovereign must be comparatively helpless for 
good. I do not intend to give the distinctive theories of either of 
these great thinkers. My object is simply, after giving to them care- 
ful study, to present a summary in which the positions assumed by 
them are illustrated by the decisions of our own courts. The 
conclusions to which we thus arrive may remove many of the difficul- 
ties by which the Granger problem is beset. And the theory thus 
presented is this: A statute which remodels public institutions may go 
into immediate effect, even though tt recalls vested concessions made by 
the state to a particular social status ; but no statute is to be construed 
as vacating obligations which the state makes directly to individuals, 
or which tt authorizes one of its subjects to make to another. In vindica- 
tion of this destinction, I submit the following remarks. 

The term “ Conflict of Laws” has been treated in our Anglo- 
American practice, as limited to a conflict between the laws of 
separate sovereignties ; and when we speak of laws contesting with 
each other for the control of a particular case, we usually mean the laws 
of ,separate territories contending as to which of them should possess 
such case as subject to its sovereignty. When, for instance, there 
is a question whether a debt is to bear the interest legal in Massa- 
chusetts, or the interest legal in Nevada, we are required to determine 
whether such debt has its seat in Massachusetts or in Nevada; and 
to decide this, we have to canvass the claim of these two conflicting 
sovereignties for the juridical direction of this particular debt. So, 
when the question arises whether a particular person is taxable in 
Massachusetts or Nevada, we inquire in which of these States such 
person is domiciled, and we therefore canvass the conflicting claims 
of these two States for the juridical direction of this particular person. 
Hence it is that the title “ Conflict of Laws” is regarded by us as if 
it were convertible with that of “ Private International Law.” 

But to the topic before us the title “ Conflict of Laws” is equally 


Unger, Vangerow, and Windscheid, discussions of the topic introduced into their authorita- 
tive expositions of the Pandects. 
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applicable. Laws may conflict not only because they emanate from 
rival sovereigns, each striving to possess the particular case, but 
because they emanate from distinct periods of time, each of which 
may claim to embrace the case in question within its sanctions. 
This may arise under the following circumstances: 

a. Anew general statute may be enacted, which may alter the 
law in reference to a particular line of cases, as where a statute is 
passed establishing a right which before did not exist. 

6. A revised code may be adopted, partly digesting a mass of 
prior independent statutes, and partly codifying rules of law estab- 
lished by the courts. 

c. A special statute may be passed to meet a particular case; as 
is done by special acts of legitimation, or by acts to settle doubtful 
questions of title. 

d. A territory, which is subject to a particular jurisprudence of it: 
own, is annexed by another, also with a particular jurisprudence. 
Here comes the question how far the jurisprudence of the annexing 
country takes the place of that of the country annexed. This has 
occurred, more or less completely, in our own annexations of Louis- 
iana, of Florida, of Texas, of California, and of Alaska.’ 

These cases, distinct as they are in many respects, bring up the 
same common question: Can a statute have a retrospective force ? 

Before proceeding further, it is important to notice two cognate 
provisions in the constitution of the United States. The third clause 
of Sec., ix. provides that “no ex post facto law shall be passed by 
Congress.” This has been construed to relate only to criminal juris- 
prudence ; and to forbid any legislation which, as to a past act, either 
creates or aggravates criminality. By Sec. x., clause one, the: same 
limitation has been placed on the authority of the States; and this. 
limitation, it has been ruled by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
also concerns only criminal jurisprudence, and does not preclude the 
State from passing, in other matters, retrospective statutes, no matter 
how impolitic or unjust." By a subsequent specification in the same 
clause the States are forbidden to pass any law “impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” The construction of this limitation is a 
topic too special and important to be undertaken in the present 
article. Assuming that the States are here prohibited from pass- 
ing statutes which affect retrospectively contracts’ already existing 


1 As to Texas, see League v. De Young, 11 Howard 185. 
* Watson v. Mercer, 8 Pet. 110; Satterlee v. Matthewson, 2 Pet. 412; Susque. R. 
R. v. Nesbit, 10 How. gor. 
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and valid, we dismiss this branch of the subject from our considera- 
tion; and content ourselves with inquiring in what respects, aside 
from the provisions of the federal constitution just given, retrospect- 
ive legislation can be effective. 










RIGHTS ROOTED IN THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF THE STATE MAY BE 
MOLDED BY RETROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION. 





When we analyze the rights of persons, so far as concerns the 
topic before us, we find that they comprise, on the one side, such ' 
generic rights as touch men in their social, political, and economical 
relations, and on the other side such special rights as vest the title 
to property in individuals. The first of these, may, as a rule, be 
affected by retrospective legislation; the second cannot. As instances 
of retrospective legislation of the former class, may be mentioned the 
following : 

1. Commutation of Perpetuities—We can conceive of a perpetuity 
so established that in the course of time it will absorb the entire 
wealth of the state. We know that entails of land have been so con- 
structed that if they had been held sacred, they would have confined 
the ownership of the soil to a limited aristocracy. The English 
judges, however, by what Mr. Bentham calls judge-made law, broke 
up the perpetuity of English entails by the fiction of common recov- 
eries; and what in this case parliament permitted the courts to do 
indirectly, it had the indubitable power to do directly by statute. 
Supposing a trust of personalty, for instance, so established as grad- 
ually to draw into its vortex the wealth of the country, I cannot 
doubt that the state (either by constitutional amendment or by 
legislative act) could intervene, and determine that the trust should 
cease. Of course this should only be done with proper compensation 

‘to the parties interested. But whether with or without their consent, 
it ought to be done; and when done, the statute will be construed 
to operate on interests previously legally established. On analogous 
reasoning a statute authorizing a sale, by a court of equity, of real 
estate, which is held in joint tenancy or coparcenary, whenever parti- : 
tion can be made in no other way, has been ruled in Connecticut , 
to be within the legislative power, as “ purely a remedial law acting _- 
upon existing rights, and providing a remedy for existing evils.” ' 4 
So in New York a statute passed in 1779, transferring the seigniory 
and estate from the Crown of Great Britain to the people of New 
York ; and the statute of Tenures, passed in 1787, abolishing military 


' Richardson v. Muvyson, 23 Conn. 94. 
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tenures, and converting all manorial and other tenures into fee and 
common socage, took effect retrospectively, and operated on all lands 
and tenures held under Colonial grants.’ These conclusions are in 
full accordance with the rules laid down by Savigny, Weber, and 
Schmid. 

2. Repose to Titles—Public policy requires that after the lapse of 
a given period, the right to institute litigation shall be denied; so 
that time, while on the one hand destroying the muniments of title by 
the effect that decay produces on evidence, shall on the other hand 
drop over the evidence thus defaced a shield by which hostile inves- 
tigation can be repelled. Acting on this principle, there is no civil- 
ized code that does not incorporate statutes of limitation providing 
that, after a specific period titles shall not be disputed; and these 
statutes have been held by the courts to affect vested rights. Even 
a statute making uncontested probates final after five years, is applica- 
ble to probates granted before the passage of the act.’ 

3. Modification of Police Rights—So when a statute, which, on 
police or sanitary grounds, gives certain rights of action or defense, 
is repealed, the rights so given fall with it.* This has been applied 
to statutes on stock-jobbing and to usury statutes.‘ The statutes 
last mentioned may be treated as relating to the moral health of the 
community, and as therefore liable to be ‘modified on public consider- 
ations. The same may be said as to statutes relating to the physical 
health of the community. An ordinance establishing certain sanitary 
precautions may be repealed, and these precautions swept away, no 
matter how deleterious this may be to a particular neighborhood. 
And so a fever hospital may be established on a special site, though 
the effect may be disastrous to the population of the vicinage. 

4. Seizure of Property for Public Purposes —So as to property 
taken to carry out a great public improvement. A railroad has to be 
built, and the State determines to take the land of private owners for 
this purpose. This, under our constitution, cannot be done without 
compensation, but it can be done without consent. We may say we 
will not sell our land to the State, especially at the State's price; but 
this we may be compelled by the statute to do. Here, again, a statute 
based upon public polity is construed to affect rights previously estab- 
lished. The same reasoning sustains the retroactive effect of statutes 


1 De Peyster v. Michael, 2 Seld. 467. * Kenyon v. Stewart, 44 Penns, St. 179. 

* Washburn 2. Franklin, 36 Barb. 599. 

* Baargher v. Nelson, g Gill, 299 (indexed as Grinder v. Nelson) ; Custis v, Leavitt, 17 
Barb. 311. 
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authorizing the explosion of buildings by which, in case of a confla- 
gration in a great city, a fire may be stopped. I may have bought 
my house prior to the passage of the statute. The statute, never- 
theless, applies to my house, and the municipal authorities may 
destroy it, if necessary to stop the flames by which the city may be 
consumed. 

5. Modification of Marital Rights.—So, also, as to statutes relating 
to divorce, and to the status of husband and wife. A. and B. were 
married ten years ago; and this year a statute is passed authorizing 
divorces for desertion. Of this statute A. may avail himself, though 
his marriage took place prior to its passage, and though B., under the 
law in force at the time of marriage, could only be divorced for 


adultery. So as to the status of husband and wife in respect to prop- . 


erty. At the time of marriage A. has the right, which the English 
common. law gives, of control of his wife’s personal estate. Subse- 
quently, a married woman’s act is passed, securing to all married 
women the independent control of their estates. By this statute A.’s 
control of his wife’s property is divested, though this control had been 
previously established by law.’ 


MORAL LIMITATIONS ON THE EXERCISE OF THIS POWER. 


Is it true, as Savigny reminds us, that the power here conceded 
should be exercised with great reserve. When public endowments 
are withdrawn, (as, for instance, in cases of ecclesiastical dis-establish- 
ment) the statute is to be so construed as to reserve the life interest of 
. the incumbent ; and when rights of property are destroyed, this must 
be done so as to make such destruction take place only on the death 
of the present possessor. The leading maxim, to which we will again 
recur, is that estates to vest in future, are expectancies which the law 
can mold or divest, but that estates now vested, it cannot touch. 
¥et, so far as concerns the public bearing of the question, the liberty 
on the part of the State to reorganize its institutions, even though in 
such reorganization vested rights are destroyed, cannot be denied. 
No doubt the public rights of the church were ruthlessly and reck- 
lessly overridden at the time of Henry VIII.’s spoliation of the 
abbey endowments, but England would have perished had the best 
part of her soil been held in mortmain, and it was better that the 
abbeys should be destroyed than that England should perish. 


\ § See Noel v. Ewing, 9 Ind. 37; Davis v. O’Ferrall, 4 Greene, (Ia.) 168 ; Sturtevant v. 
Norris, 30 Iowa, 65. It is otherwise, however, as to the wife’s dower. 
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CONCERNING OBLIGATIONS WHICH THE STATE MAKES DIRECTLY 
WITH INDIVIDUALS, OR WHICH IT AUTHORIZES ONE OF ITS 
» CITIZENS TO MAKE WITH ANOTHER. 


We proceed to notice the second of the two propositions which 
disposes of the topic of the conflict of laws viewed in reference to 
time, viz.: Statutes are not to be construed so as to vacate obligations 
made under prior statutes. Before giving illustrations of this rule, 
it is proper to notice one or two qualifications with which it is to be 
received. ; 

Expectations are not rights. A son may expect to inherit all his 
father’s estate. The legislature, before the father’s death, but while 
the son is living in this state of expectancy, passes a statute author- 
izing adoption. The father adopts a second son under the statute ; 
and this son takes his share of the father’s estate, notwithstanding this 
defeats the expectation of the prior son born in wedlock. Hence we 
may also say that unvested rights dependent upon a statute, fall 
when the statute is repealed.’ 

Political or social immunities are not rights. General political 
or social rights belonging to a community are not so vested that they 
may not be immediately limited by law. Thus all men may be said 
to have a natural right to buy and sell what they please ; yet no one 
questions that a limitation of the right to sell powder or poison can be 
made to operate upon living persons; nor can it be doubted that 
tariff laws can be properly construed so as to operate upon goods 
already imported, or in the course of importation. 

These exceptions being removed, the following may be given as 
illustrations of statutes which are not to be constructed as affecting 
rights acquired under prior statutes. 

Statutes changing modes of acquiring property cannot be construed 
retrospectively. As to such statutes, we may accept as indisputable 
the position of Savigny, that a statute prescribing as essential a par- 
ticular mode of acquiring property, does not affect a title acquired in 
conformity with an older law. A statute, for instance, may make 
delivery essential to a sale of goods; but a dona fide sale, prior to the 
statute, and valid by the then law, is not invalidated by the statute, 
though made without delivery. So, also, as to registration laws, and 
the statute of frauds. So as to titles under the statute of limitations, 
or usucapion, as it is called in the Roman law.’ A title which has 


1 Tivey v. People, 8 Mich. 128. 
* See fully, on this topic, Savigny, viii. § 391. 
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been divested under an old statute, is not vested by a new statute 
prescribing a shorter period. So is it also as to the capacity of 
parties. A person who is capax negotii makes a sale. Subsequently, 
his capacity is suspended by statute. This, however, does not disturb 
the sale. 

In one point, only, is there doubt as to the application of this 
rule; and this is where a statute enacts that a legal act may take place 
with less onerous solemnities than those previously in use. It has 
been argued that, as all statutes imposing forms are in restraint of 
liberty, a statute repealing such restraints only restores business to 
its natural condition of freedom, and that therefore such statutes should 
have retroactive force. But although this view may operate when the 
government, as in case of the repeal of statutes requiring stamps, sim- 
ply remits a debt due to itself, we cannot go further, so as to alter, 
hy a retroactive law, the relations of the parties. A will invalid at 
the testator’s death, for want of due formalities, cannot be validated 
by a subsequent statute dispensing with such formalities. Titles 
which have matured in consequence of the non-recording of a prior 
deed, cannot be unseated by a statute repealing those requiring deeds 
to be recorded. The State may respect its own fiscal regulations so 
far as concerns itself: it cannot destroy the rights of dona fide holders 
under its own laws. So nostatute can attach (except by general tax- 
ation) new burdens to relations previously established by law. Thus 
the legislature cannot make corporators retrospectively liable for cor- 
porate debts.’ 

Valid sales and assignments cannot be invalidated by subsequent 
“egislation.—A sale valid under the law at the time existing, is not 
invalidated by the passage of a new statute requiring all sales to be 
perfected in a mode not adopted by the sale in question.” And the 
converse is true, that a statute is inoperative which undertakes to 
validate past conveyances of real estate, which were invalid from 
want of proper solemnization.’ 

Bad liens cannot be made good by subsequent legislation —So with 
regard to liens. A lien bad at the time of its creation, cannot be 
validated by a subsequent statute:‘ alien good at the time of its 
creation, cannot be invalidated by a subsequent statute.* Soa lien 


1 Coffin v. Rich, 45 Me. 507. * Savigny, viii. § 390. 

* Good v. Zercher, 12 Ohio, 394 ; Russell v. Rumsey, 35 Ill. 362. 

* Savigny, viii. § 390 ; L. 

*See Neff’s Appeal,21 Penns. St. 243 ; Streubel v. Milwaukee R. R. 12, Wisc. 67; 
Gazcllt v, Lake, 1 Oregon, 119. 
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not yet perfected, falls with the repeal of thelaw authorizing such 
lien." 

Statutes cannot retrospectively affect status of parties so far as con- 
cerns liability to debt.—Nor can a statute impose on a party a debt aris- 
ing from a past transaction which subjected him to no indebtedness, 
Thus in Massachusetts a statute declaring that a suit could be main- 
tained by towns against paupers for expenses incurred in the removal 
of the latter, has been held inoperative as to past transactions, on 
the ground that the legislature cannot by legislative act create an 
indebtedness that did not previously exist.’ 

Obligations legally executed cannot be vacated by a statute incapact- 
tating the obligors.—Supposing a person incapable, in consequence of 
minority, of executing a legal instrument, is made capable by a subse- 
quent general statute (¢. g., shortening the term of minority), is such 
statute retrospective? The answer is this: that when a statute pro- 
longs or shortens the term of minority, it does not touch acts per- 
formed under the prior law. If such acts were legal under the prior 
law, they continue legal under the new statute: if they were illegal 
under the prior law, they continue illegal under the new statute.* 

So as to sex. A married woman under the English common law 
makes an assignment of which she is incapable. This assignment is 
not validated by the passage, a year afterward, of a married woman’s 
act, bestowing on her capacity to make such assignments. Nor, if 
she should make an assignment good under the latter statute, would 
the assignment be invalidated by the subsequent repeal of such 
statute. * 

Wills cannot be retroactively affected —The disposition of an estate 
by will rests on the assumption that the will is the final expression 
of the testator’s wishes ; suprema, ultima, voluntas. As, however, it 
is impossible to make a will in the very moment of death, wills are 
made provisionally, subject to be altered or destroyed during the tes- 
tator’s life, but called into legal existence at the moment of his death. 
Two distinct periods of time, therefore, are to be taken into view in 
connection with the validity of wills. The first is the period when 

1 Bailey v. Mason, 4, Minn. 546; Dunwell v. Bidwell, 8 Minn. 34. The Mississippi 
statute limiting the effect of foreign judgments to three years from rendition, will not be con- 
strued retrospectively. Boyd v. Barringer, 23 Missis. 270, Garrett v. Beaumont, 24 Missis. 
377: Munroy v. Gibson, 15 How. U. S. 421. 


* Schmid, ut supra ; Windscheid’s Pandekt § 32; Medford v. Learned, 16 Mass. 216, 
See, however, Guilford 7. Chenango Co. 3 Kernan, 147. 


* Savigny, viii. § 389. 
* Chabot, Questions transitoires sur le Code Napoleon, t. i. p. 29. 
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the will is executed. The second is the period of the testator’s death. 
The first is designated by Savigny as the period of the practical exe- 
cution: the second is that of the juridical execution. Hence he 
argues that as to the form of a will, the law in force at the time of its 
execution must prevail: as to its swbstance, the law in force at the 
time of the testator’s death.’ 

Contracts are to be governed by the law in force at their execution. 
—The question of retrospective legislation, so far as concerns con- 
tracts, is largely affected by the clause in the constitution of the 
United States, forbidding the violation of contracts. It may never- 
theless be not unimportant to remember, that on general juridical 
principles, no statutes which destroy the obligations of contracts, or 
of particular classes of contracts, can be held by the courts to act retro- 
spectively. For it is a fundamental principle of jurisprudence that a 
contract is to be construed according to the law which was in force 
at the time of its execution. This rule, says Savigny,’ is applicable, 
not merely to the form of the contract, and to the question of the 
capacity of the parties, but to the conditions which effect its validity, 
and which respect the manner and degree of its efficacy. The right to 
insist on the perfection of these rules, no matter what may be the 
course of subsequent legislation, is vested in both parties at the time 
of the execution of the contract. Nor, as has been seen, can the 
capacity of parties to contract, be affected by subsequent retrospective 
legislation. If there is liberty to contract, and a contract is made in 
accordance with such liberty, a subsequent act, restricting the liberty, 
does not affect contracts previously made. A person of full age under 
existing law, may bind himself by contracts which no subsequent 
statutes reducing him to minority can affect. So, as has been seen, 
is it with regard to acts by married women. A married woman binds 
her estate by a contract she is legally entitled to execute. A subse- 
quent statute takes from her this capacity. This statute in no way 
touches her prior contracts. The principle is this: When a legislature 
authorizes a contract to be made, and the contract is subsequently 
made in accordance with the legislative power, no subsequent legisla- 
tion can affect the validity of such contract.’ 


; ! Savigny, viii. § 393. But with us a legislature cannot hy subsequent act validate a will 
which was invalid at the time of the testator’s death, for want of due solemnization ; Green- 
ough v. Greenough, 11 Penn, 489. 
* Rom. Recht, viii. § 392. 
® Rice v. R. R., 1 Black, U.S. § 358. See Graham, ex parte, 13 Rich, L. 271 ; Streubel 
v R. R. 12 Wisc. 67 ; Steamship Co. v, Jolifie, 2 Wall, 450. 
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AND GRANGERISM. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES JUST STATED TO GRANGER 
LEGISLATION. 


A contract, according to the principles which have just been given, 
absorbs into itself the law under which it is made. That law becomes 
part of the contract, as much so as if the contract created the law. 
One party asserts that the law enables him to make the contract, and 
the other party agrees to the statement; and if the assertion and 
acquiescence are made intelligently, such law, so far as these parties 
are concerned, remains unalterable. The law may be changed in 
other relations, but in’ this relation the parties are bound to act as 
if the law continued to be as they agreed with each other it was to 
be interpreted. 

Hence, when a legislature authorizes a railroad corporation to bor 
row money, and to hypothecate its franchises for this purpose, this is 
an offer by the State, through its agents the corporation, to borrow 
money, the franchise and the property of the road being security. 
The State says, “‘ Lend this money, and you shall have this security ; 
and as part of the security is the power vested in the corporation to 
levy tolls to pay your debt.” The law to which the contract of loan, 
as executed upon this statement, is subject, embraces this right on the 
part of the corporation to levy tolls. The contract virtually asserts this 
right: this right is one of the considerations of the contract; and 
this right is guaranteed by the State, when it charters the road, with 
the right to hypothecate its franchise (which includes the power to 
levy tolls) for the payment of the loan. The case is far stronger than 
the cases cited above from the Roman law. In those cases it was 
held that the law applicable to a contract at the time it was executed 
continues always to be the law by which a contract is to be governed, 
because such law is a part of the contract, and the parties agree with 
each other to accept the law as part of the contract. But bonds 
issued by railroad companies have an additional sanction. Not 
merely is the then existing law accepted as part of the contract by the 
corporation and the bond-holder, but it is ratified as such on the part 
of the State. As long as those bonds are outstanding, they bind alike 
the State, the corporation, and the bond-holder, to the principle that 
it is both the duty and the prerogative of the corporation to levy tolls 
to pay its indebtedness. 

It may be said that this militates against the doctrine heretofore 
announced, that it is within the power of the State, by constitutional 
convention, if not by legislation, to change those of its institutions 
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which are rooted in the social or economical system of the State. Is 
* not a railroad corporation, it may be asked, of sucha character? May 
it not become as dangerous as perpetuities, which it is admitted 
may be liquidated by the State? No doubt it may become equally 
dangerous ; and no doubt (apart from the delicate questions raised 
by the provision in this respect by the federal constitution), the State, 
when public polity renders it imperative, may recall the charter of 
such an institution. But if it does so, this can only be by paying the 
debts that it authorized the corporation to contract. The State says 
to the railroad company and to third parties: “I authorize you to 
borrow money on the faith of securities I lend you for the purpose.” 
The State cannot withdraw the securities (7. ¢., the franchises, includ- 
ing the right to levy tolls) without providing for the debts. No statute 
which does not provide for such debts will be construed as requiring 
the corporation to so diminish its tolls as to impair its own means of 
payment. 

It is said that the State reserves, in the charters under discus- 
sion, the right to amend or repeal; and that this authorizes it to 
withdraw from the corporations the franchises which it granted to 
them, and on the faith of which it authorized them to issue bonds. 
But the right to amend or repeal does not vary the case. Statutes 
conferring on married women business capacity may be repealed, and 
the business capacity of such women taken away from them by subse- 
quent legislation, but this does not affect retrospectively the contracts 
entered into by these women before the repealing acts. The 
charters of the railroad companies before us may be repealed, but the 
repeal does not affect the validity of their acts while their corporate 
existence continued. And the franchises the State granted to them 
for the purpose of making such contracts, must remain theirs as long 
as the contracts are outstanding. For public purposes, no doubt, 
the State can close the road, and extinguish the charter, but it can 
only do so by giving compensation to the parties whose rights it thus 
sacrifices to the supposed public good. In other words: Either a 
railroad is a private enterprise, like any ordinary undertaking for 
common carriage, or it is a public enterprise, acting for public pur 
poses under the auspices of the State. If a private enterprise, then 
its right to fix its own prices for its work is as much outside of 
legislative control as is the right of the mechanic to ask what he can 
get for his labor or the shopkeeper to ask what he can get for his 
goods. But if a railroad is a public enterprise, using with permission 
the franchises of the State, then the State, which authorizes it to 
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borrow money, and lends its franchises to the company as security for 
the debt, subjects these franchises to the payment of the debt ; and 
the franchises thus pledged cannot be recalled or restricted until the 
debt is paid.’ 

The view here defended has two advantages: It recognizes the 
right of the State to remodel its institutions from time to time, as the 
welfare of the commonwealth requires; and it preserves the rights 
of individuals who, on the pledge of the State’s franchises, lend their 
money on public improvements. 

1 It is remarkable that among German jurists the most liberal are those who hold that 
no statutes (no matter how strongly expressed) are to be construed as having a retrospect- 
ive effect. See, to this purport, Bécking I. p. 317, and Lassalle, p. 55. Their argument is 
that free institutions will have no chance if enfranchisements worked by them can be retro- 
actively recalled, and no free governments can stand if their enactments are not sustained in 


good faith. 











INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS.* 


INCE some animals derive their whole supplies of food, as well as 
many other useful things, from the vegetable kingdom, it might 

be held to be fair that the animal should in its turn contribute to the 
support of the plant. In point of fact it does so; for by respiration, ex- 
cretion, and decay, all the material obtained by the animal is returned 
to the air, the waters, or the earth, in a state to be again utilized by 
vegetable organisms. This seems, in the nature of things, quite pro- 
per; but when we learn that there are plants which capture, destroy, 
and devour living animals, we are somewhat startled. The fact excites 
the same unpleasant emotions which we feel in thinking of a fair child 
seized in the voracious jaws of a sluggish and ungainly crocodile ; or 
of some bold diver, hopelessly entangled in the lithe, adhesive ten- 
tacles of a huge cuttle-fish; or of the simple and guileless, falling a 
prey to the arts of hardened deceivers. In these cases the low seem to 
have an undue advantage over the high, the evil over the good. Such 
things caused the elder Mill to doubt the benevolence of God, and 
his son to doubt His omnipotence. Exceptional facts they no doubt 
are, but very strange, and their significance as parts of the order of 
nature must be worth seeking; though we need not sympathize 
with that grim satisfaction with which some modern scientists gloat 
over and dilate on them as phenomena explicable only on the hypo- 
thesis of a heartless and ceaseless struggle for existence as the sole 
principle of nature. We do not say that Darwin, in the work before us, 
betrays such a spirit. He regards the facts from the point of view of 
a true naturalist, and it is only now and then that he even hints at the 
“advantage ” in the struggle of life which the carnivorous plants may 
be supposed to have. The book is not even an exhaustive account 
of the subject to which it relates, as it omits to notice some kinds of in- 
sectivorous plants, as, for example, the common Sarracenica, or Indian 
Cup, and it is little more than a record of experiments and observa- 
tions, with very few remarks on the general truths to which they lead. 


* “ Insectivorous Plants,” by Charles Darwin, M. A., F.R.S.,etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1875. 
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Insectivorous plants may be defined to be those which by some 
means or other capture living insects, and then profit by their diges- 
tion or decay, in aiding their own growth. These plants belong to a 
limited number of natural families, though they reckon numerous 
species, and singularly enough they are for the most part plants of 
small stature and uninviting aspect, and poorly provided with means 
of nourishment by roots; as if in compensation for their carnivorous 
powers and propensities. A considerable proportion of them are also 
inhabitants of marshy grounds, or are aquatics; and they not infre- 
quently have peculiar odors and acrid properties, as if in consequence 
of their peculiar food. 

Their means for capturing insects are in the main of four kinds: 
viscid secretions, mechanical movements of parts, cunningly con- 
structed traps, and pitfalls with water at the bottom in which the 
insects are drowned. The captured insects may either be actually 
digested by a fluid exuded from the plant, or the products of their 
decay may be merely absorbed by the surface or by special organs 
projecting from it. Darwin’s observations, as detailed in this work, 
relate chiefly to two natural families, the Droseracee, or Sun-dews, 
and the Lentibulacee, or Bladder-worts, both of which are very exten- 
sively distributed geographically, and whose means of capturing their 
prey are viscid secretions, irritable and moving parts, and spring traps. 

Probably most observant persons have noticed the common Sun- 
dew, Drosera rotundifolia, which is common to Europe and America, 
and may often be seen growing in great abundance on damp flats, 
or by the sides of ditches. Its most conspicuous parts are the round 
leaves, about the size of five-cent pieces; spread out close to the 
ground, and covered with long, reddish hairs, each of which, if closely 
examined, will be found to have at its extremity a little rounded head 
or bulb, which is a gland exuding a clear glutinous liquid which 
usually forms a drop surrounding it. This has given rise to the 
generic name, from the Greek droseros—dewy, and to the English 
name Sun-dew, as well as to the Latin appellation, Ros solis, which 
appears in the Italian name Rossoli, given to a liqueur in the prepa- 
ration of which this plant is said to be employed. Few observers, 
however, in looking at this humble plant, would suspect, any more 
than Darwin seems at first to have done, that it isa plant of prey, 
though the facts that it collects insects and that its hairs close on and 
detain them have been long known. 

Darwin's account of the general mode of action of this curious 
plant asa capturer of insects, is well worthy of quotation ; and we shall 
VOL. II.—5§ 
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present it in an abbreviated form, premising that he call the hairs of 
the leaf, “ tentacles.” 

If a small organic or inorganic object be placed on the glands 
in the center of a leaf, these transmit a motor impulse to the 
marginal tentacles. The nearer ones are first affected, and slowly 
bend toward the center, and then those farther off, until at last all 
become closely inflected over the object. This takes place in from 
one hour to four or five or more hours. A living insect is a more 
efficient object than a dead one, as in struggling it presses against 
the glands of many tentacles. The inflection takes place indiffer- 
ently in the light and darkness; and the plant is not subject to any 
nocturnal movements of so-called sleep. 

If the glands on the disk are repeatedly touched, although no 
object is left on them, the marginal tentacles curve inward. So 
again if drops of various fluids, for instance, of saliva or of a solution 
of any salt of ammonia, be placed on the central gland, the same 
result quickly follows. The tentacles in the act of inflection sweep 
through a wide space. I have seen, says Mr. Darwin, the much 
reflected tentacles of a leaf which stood upright move through an 
angle of not less than 270°. The bending part is almost confined to 
a short space near the base; but a rather larger portion of the 
elongated exterior tentacles becomes slightly incurved; the distal 
half in all cases remaining straight. Not only the tentacles, but the 
blade of the leaf often, but by no means always, become much 
incurved, when any strongly exciting substance or fluid is placed on 
the disk. Drops of milk, and of a solution of nitrate of ammonia or 
soda, are particularly apt to produce this effect. The blade is thus 
converted into a little cup. The length of time during which the 
tentacles, as well as the blade, remain inflected over an object placed 
on the-disk, depends on the vigor and age of the leaf and, according 
to Dr. Nitschke, on the temperature. But the nature of the object is 
by far the most important circumstance. I have repeatedly found, Mr. 
Darwin says, that the tentacles remain clasped for a much longer 
average time, over objects which yield soluble nitrogenous matter, 
than over those, organic or inorganic, which yield no such matter. 
After from one to seven days, the tentacles and blade re-expand, 
and are then ready to act again. The secretion from the glands is 
extremely viscid, so that it can be drawn out into long threads when 
an object, such as a bit of meat or an insect, is placed on the disk of a 
leaf. As soon as the surrounding tentacles become considerably 
inflected, their glands pour forth an increased amount of secretion. 
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It is a still more important fact that when the tentacles become 
inflected, owing to the central glands having been stimulated mechan- 
ically, or by contact with animal matter, the secretion not only in- 
creases in quantity, but changes its nature, and becomes acid. This 
acid is of a different nature from that contained in the tissue of the 
leaves. I have observed, he says, the same leaf, with the tentacles 
closely inflected over rather indigestible substances, such as chemi- 
cally prepared caseine, pouring forth acid secretion for eight succes- 
sive days. When an insect alights on the central disk, it is instantly 
entangled by the viscid secretion, and the surrounding tentacles 
after a time begin to bend, and ultimately clasp it on all sides. In- 
sects are generally killed, according to Dr. Nitschke, in about a quarter 
of an hour, owing totheir trachee being closed by the secretion. 

Whether insects alight on the leaves by mere chance, as a 
resting place, or are attracted by the odor of the secretion, Mr. 
Darwin does not venture a decided opinion; but from various 
observations he suspects that the.odor is attractive. That the glands 
possess the power of absorption, is shown, he says, by their almost 
instantaneously becoming dark colored when given a minute quan- 
tity of carbonate of ammonia. The absorption of animal matter from 
captured insects explains how Drosera can flourish in extremely poor 
peaty soil—in some cases where nothing but sphagnum moss grows, 
and mosses depend altogether on the air for their nourishment. 
The pedicels of the central tentacles, and the petioles, contain 
chlorophyl, so that, no doubt, the plant obtains and assimilates 
carbonic acid from the air. Nevertheless, considering the nature of 
the soil, he believes that the supply of nitrogen would be exceedingly 
limited, or quite deficient, unless the plant had the power of obtaining 
this important element from captured insects. We can thus, he 
thinks, understand how it is that the roots are so poorly developed. 
It appears that they serve only to imbibe water; though no doubt 
they would absorb nutritious matter if present in the soil. His con-. 
clusion is that a plant of Drosera, with the edges of its leaves curled 
inward, so as to form a temporary stomach ; and with the glands of the 
closely inflected tentacles pouring forth their acid secretion, which dis- 
solves animal matter, afterward to be absorbed ; may be said to feed 
like an animal. But, differently from an animal, it drinks by means of 
its roots: and it must drink largely, so as to retain many drops of 
viscid fluid round the glands, sometimes as many as two hundred and 
sixty, exposed during the whole day to a glaring sun. 

This general statement is followed by an elaborate investigation 
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of the structures and their action, extending over a large portion of 
the work. Into this we cannot enter ; but it is sufficiently apparent 
that an insect, or other foreign body, touching the tentacles, may adhere 
to their viscid secretion. Thetentacles are then stimulated to bend, so 
as to inclose the object, and at the same time to exude a larger quan- 
tity of liquid, which becomes acid in its nature, and has the precise 
properties of the gastric juice of an animal. Digested by this, the ani- 
mal matter is absorbed by the glands, and finally the tentacles open 
and spread themselves again in quest of new victims. It further 
appears that the irritation of one tentacle stimulates others in its 
vicinity to act, and that narcotics and stimulants act on these sin- 
gular hairs very much as they would do on the nerves and muscles 
of an animal. More recent observations by Borden Sanderson and 
Tait, have rendered the similarity between the contractile power 
of Drosera and that of muscle, and between its digestive power 
and that of the animal stomach, even more striking. Various other 
species of Sun-dew are then examined, and other plants of the same 
family, as the aquatic A/drovanda and the still more remarkable 
Dionea Muscipula, Venus’ Fly-trap, whose insectivorous habit has long 
been known, and has been described by several English and Ameri- 
can botanists. Ellis noticed this as early as 1768, and it was more 
fully described by Curtis in 1834, though many of its more interesting 


details have been worked out by Canby and others, more recently..- 


The Dionea, unlike the Drosera, is limited to a single species, and this 
apparently to the eastern part of North Carolina. Why it has profited 
so little by its powers, while Drosera numbers about one hundred 
species scattered over all parts of the earth, does not clearly appear.' 
Dionea has marvelous sensitiveness, closing its leaves when its tenta- 
cles are touched even with a hair ; though, like Drosera, it is alto- 
gether insensible to the heaviest shower of rain, or the strongest wind. 
Like Drosera, it secretes an acid digestive liquid, by which its food is 
dissolved and prepared for absorption. 

Leaving the Sun-dews and their allies, and passing to the Bladder- 
worts, the common Pinguicula, or Butterwort, is found to capture 
small insects by the viscid secretion on its leaves. It can also, in a 
slow and clumsy manner, roll up the edges of its leaf so as to inclose 
these insects, and it secretes a gastric juice for their digestion. But 
its ally, the U?ricularia, or proper Bladder-wort, far excels it in its 


contrivances for capturing insects, and is altogether a chef-d’ceuvre | 


* Darwin supposes it to be verging on extinction, but perhaps it may be only beginning 
its career. 
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in the way of atrapper. There are many species of Utricularia, and 
a number of these have been examined by Darwin, Cohn, and others, 
while Mrs. Treat of New Jersey has very successfully studied one of 
our American species. Utricularia, being aquatic, capture water 
insects, crustaceans, and worms, and they effect this by means of the 
bladder-like organs attached to their leaves, which, though at one 
time believed to be mere floats, are now known to be traps of most 
complex structuie. These organs, as they occur in U. neglecta, may be 
thus described. The bladders are small hollow vesicles, each attached 
by a small stalk, and with a mouth or aperture at the opposite end, 
having a number of long hairs or bristles, arranged so as to form a fun- 
nel-shaped approach to the aperture. Immediately within the aper- 
ture is a transparent, elastic and flexible valve or door, easily opened 
by pressure from the outside, but closing tightly against a collar or 
projection of the wall of the bladder when the pressure is removed. 
The valve is also furnished with four bristles attached to its free mar- 
gin, and has numerous absorbent glands on its surface. Structures 
of this kind are also abundantly dispersed over the interior of the 
bladder. The whole apparatus, as Darwin observes, presents an 
“ extraordinarily complex appearance ” under the microscope. 

These structures being so arranged, minute aquatic creatures, by 
what induced we do not know, make their way into the narrow 
aperture of the sac, and are entrapped by the closing of the valve. 
They soon die, and are rapidly decomposed and dissolved in the 
water contained in the bladders, which is apparently absorbed with 
its soluble contents by the glandular processes on the inner surface 
of these organs. It would seem, however, that in this case there is 
no true digestion, but merely a rapid putrefaction of the contents of 
the bladders. Ina species from South Africa, belonging to an allied 
genius, Geniisea, the bladders are provided, not with an elastic valve, 
but with several series of bristles, pointing inward, and capturing 
aquatic animals on the principle of an eel-trap, but by an arrangement 
much more complex. 

Without dwelling longer on the curious details of this singular 
subject, let us inquire as to its significance, if it has any, in a general 
way. To the mind of Darwin this presents itself in only one aspect 
—that of advantage in the struggle for existence. He remarks on 
this, that the insect-capturing powers of Droseracez account for 
their wide diffusion and numerous species, and for their capacity to 
grow on very poor soil (p. 357). This is no doubt true; but when he 
proceeds to state that these plants must have acquired their powers 
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gradually, and by a modification of the ordinary powers of secretion and 
spontaneous motion possessed by other plants, he goes beyond that 
which the facts warrant. On this hypothesis, one sees no reason why 
any or all plants having glandular hairs might not have competed 
with Drosera in its profitable business. Nor is it possible to under- 
stand how the presumably unprofitable hairs and secretions could 
have been produced, before the invention of their profitable use. 
Nor can we explain how the equally curious Dionea has failed to 
spread itself over the earth as well as Drosera. On the contrary, such 
marvelous structures and habits suggest at once the idea of adapta- 
tion and contrivance, and this so strongly that our author himself 
occasionally expresses it unconsciously, though obviously more wary 
in this respect than in some previous works. 

But we are likely to be told that the idea of design only places 
those who decline to follow the Darwinian hypothesis, on the other 
horn of the dilemma, which, according to some, all nature presents 
to the theist. Are we to say that this cruel capturing of insects is 
part of the plan of a beneficent Creator; and in any case, is it not a 
poor and mean idea of such a being which can allow him to be occu- 
pied in constructing mere fly-traps, however ingenious and curious: 
The first of these difficulties is the more serious, for, explain it as we 
may, we cannot fully understand why death and destruction were per- 
mitted to form a part of the scheme of nature. Yet we fail equally 
to understand how it would have been possible to construct a world 
of material organisms without their being subject to decay and 
removal; and all that we can expect is that their removal should be 
effected in the ways least painful and injurious. That this object was 
had in view in the construction of the insectivorous plants is plain, for 
they are not machines for torturing, but for rapidly killing their prey, 
so that they come within the general law of nature in this respect. 
Nay, in the case of Dionea, there is even, according to Darwin, a 
contrivance for the benefit of the small insects which would be 
comparatively of little service, which he compares to “the large 
meshes of a fishing-net allowing the small and useless fry to es- 
cape ;’—so there is some care, even here, for the interests of the 
small and feeble. 

- But are we not making the Architect of the universe a mere 
mechanist or artificer? Nay, more, are we not reducing him to the 
level of the constructor of an ingenious toy, when we represent him 
as forming the little utricle of a Bladderwort, which, if a trap more 
complex than any the most cunning workman can construct, as 
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Darwin affirms, is nevertheless a mere trap, and this for very small 
game? The fallacy which lurks in this objection is so patent, that did 
not one meet with it almost every day gravely urged by apparently 
serious writers, it might be dismissed with contempt. 

It assumes that attention to the minute in nature is in some way 
less elevated than attention to the great; that, for example, it might 
be worthy of the Creator to attend to the structure and movements 
of a world but not to those of an atom. Yet it is evident that, in the 
view of Omnipotence, the planet and the particle may be equally 
small; and a Creator who could construct worlds or mountain masses; 
but pay no attention to atoms or minute structures, would, when his 
work came to be carefully examined even by us, prove to be no deity 
but a mere rude mechanist. Mr. Darwin does not degrade himself, in 
the eyes of men of science, by devoting laborious days to the study 
of a leaf of Sun-dew ; and probably even Tyndall would object to being 
held as infinitely contemptible, because he could condescend to inquire 
and reason about atoms. It is essential to practical religion to believe 
that the hairs of one’s head are all numbered, and that not one can 
fall without the knowledge of our Father; and it is as essential to 
any conceivable form of rational theism, that God should give atten- 
tion to the minutest things, even to those vastly too small for mortal 
ken, as that he should care for systems of worlds. Therefore the 
construction of a hair of Drosera is no more unworthy the attention 
of God than the creation of a sun; or the arrangements for its move- 
ment, than those for the revolution of a planet. When we find Darwin 
throughout this book using the words “astonishing,” “ surprising,” 
to express his feeling in presence of these remarkable properties of 
plants, we cannot fail to perceive that, rightly viewed, they are 
as well fitted to excite our own wonder and reverence as those greater 
operations of the Almighty which are usually held to be better suited 
to stimulate such sentiments. Of course it is not necessary in either 
case to imagine the Creator sitting at his work-bench, and labori- 
ously patching together his work like a human machinist. On the 
contrary, the great cause for wonder is that he makes it grow, by 
the mere exertion of the will expressed in his Almighty word. The 
lessons that we may learn from the curious plants to which Darwin 
has so well directed attention, we may, with the above cautions, leave 
to the thoughts of the reader. But when he closes his long and elab- 
orate investigation of Drosera with the words, “ We see how little has 
been made out in comparison with what remains unexplained and 
unknown,” we have an admonition to humility and patient inquiry 
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which may well serve us as a closing thought. These words occur at 
the end of a tersely written record of experiments and observations 
extending over 270 pages. The whole of these experiments and 
observations relate to the structure and functions of a little leaf a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and they are the work of one of the 
most accomplished naturalists of our time, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, and assisted by many specialists in the chemical and 
physiological questions involved. Yet the impression remains in his 
mind that, after all, little has been made out compared with what 
remains unexplained and unknown, even in relation to this almost 
inappreciable fragment of the great system of nature. There can 
surely be no plainer lesson than this, either to those who affect to 
believe any part of nature unworthy of God, or to see in the universe 
no evidence of design. 
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N error common among jurists as well as theologians, is the belief 
that, throughout mankind, the same notion is entertained regard- 
ing the crime of murder and its legal definition. There exists an 
identity in the terminology of the laws of the civilized world, all the “1 
treaties of extradition using the word “ murder ” with a view to denote 
the gravest and most abominable felony. But careful observation of 
juridical practice, must nevertheless lead to a conclusion that, as yet, 
it is almost impossible to give, at least from an international point of 
view, an exact description of what is to be acknowledged as represent- 
ing murder. There are, of course, certain forms of willful killing, which 
would be esteemed murder throughout the civilized world. But there 
are also many special crimes, belonging to the class of felonious 
murder according to the iegal system of some countries, that will not 
be acknowledged as such by others. The jurisprudence of several 
European states would raise legal objections, for instance, to Cain's 
crime being styled a case of murder, provided Abel was slain from a 
motive of sudden wrath. It is strange, indeed, that modern civiliza- 
tion should not be strong enough to wipe out such moral diversities 
as are still existing in the legal appreciation of willful acts destroying 
human life. Owing to this discrepancy, the scientific value of com- 
parative statistics is reduced to a very low standard; no one being at 
present enabled to draw up any reliable comparison between the 
criminal tables of different countries, although it would be deeply “e3 
interesting to ascertain the comparative frequency of murder. ; 
The English Capital Punishment Commission, whose report was 
published in 1866, and the more recent parliamentary investigation 
into the present state of the law of, homicide, have testified to the 
very imperfect and thoroughly controversial character of the common 
law in its bearing on cases of felonious killing. While the criminal 
laws of England have for many centuries remained almost stationary 
in maintaining the ancient common law distinction in the simple 
division of murder and manslaughter, American statutes have 3 
advanced their subdivisions of murder to a first and second degree, ; 
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thereby adopting to a certain extent the theory of continental Europe, 
embodied in our criminal codes since the time of the German emperor 
Charles V. Apart from justifiable homicide, all the criminal codes 
of continental Europe, disagreeing as they do in many other respects, 
have been led to adopt three degrees in awarding punishment in 
cases of homicide, according to a legal distinction between murder 
(in German mord), manslaughter (in German /odtsch/ag), and kill- 
ing by negligence, the latter not being regarded as felonious, but 
constituting a case of misdemeanor. 

According to the German criminal code of 1871—whose almost 
laconic brevity may be said to be unparalleled in legislation, ancient or 
modern—murder is punishable with death; no distinction of different 
degrees being admitted, provided only, that the act of killing has been 
perpetrated from a deliberate or premeditated design to inflict death 
on a living person. All cases of voluntary killing, perpetrated either 
from heat of passion or without proof of premeditation, are to be 
punishable either with hard labor in common cases, or with imprison- 
ment, not exceeding five years and not under six months, this dimi- 
‘nution of punishment to take place on a declaration of the jury, that 
there have been mitigating circumstances in the commission of the 
’ crime, or serious provocation on the part of the killed person. Finally, 
involuntary manslaughter by negligence, is subject to imprisonment 
from one day to three years, at the discretion of the court; power 
being given, at the same time, to award higher terms of from three to 
five years’ imprisonment in caSes of professional negligence. 

It would be difficult exactly to state whether the German law of 
murder be severer than the American laws actually in force. Perhaps 
it may be asserted that the German law is considerably less severe in 
some respects than the English law. In Germany there is no such 
thing as “ constructive” murder; indeed it never existed in German 
jurisprudence. Nor is it a case of murder, when killing is the conse- 
quence of some other felonious act, as arson, burglary, or maiming. 
In order to render a verdict of guilty of murder, or of voluntary man- 
slaughter, the jury must be fully convinced that, according to the 
German rules of evidence, killing has been willful, not only as to the 
infliction of any wound having been the cause of death; but also as 
to the particular intent that death shou/d ensue. Hence, a great 
number of cases, in which English juries would be obliged to render 
a verdict of guilty of murder, will appear in the German criminal 
statistics under the head of mayhem, or intentional bodily injury, 
the latter forming a particular description of crime, if the death of 
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the injured person has been caused by intentional wounding. No 
doubt, cases of fatal wounding, proceeding from an intent really to 
give grievous bodily harm, are of almost daily occurrence in the larger 
towns of England as well as of Germany. 

Moreover, the area covered by the German notion of murder is 
narrowed by legal provision in many other respects. Aiding in the 
commission of suicide may be immoral everywhere, but it is not at 
all unlawful, according to the German code. Nor are infanticide, 
abortion, and killing by fighting a duel, in any way subject to the law 
of murder. For centuries there has been in Germany an uninterrupted 
tradition in criminal jurisprudence and legislation to this effect: that 
killing ought not to be punished as other common cases of murder, if 
perpetrated by a mother on her illegitimate child at, or immediately 
after, its birth. The motives of shame and despair, combined with a 
state of physical weakness, were held to offer, if not a justification for 
impunity, at least some strong reasons for the admission of mitigation. 
Both the crimes of duel and infanticide, proceeding as they do from 
the impulse of offended honor, either sexual or social, have in Ger- 
many always been held to entirely differ from the commission of 
murder by a person lying in wait, or in the act of robbery. At all 
times, the greatest among the tragedians since the first appearance 
of AEschylus and Sophocles, were sure of universal applause if they 
could succeed in causing the deepest emotion of the human heart 
by drawing up the picture of some noble character driven by 
motives originally high and pure into the abyss of crime. The 
tragedy of seduction, having its beginning in the highest and purest 
feeling of love in “Gretchen,” and ending in infanticidal despair, is 
one of the greatest achievements of Goethe’s poetry, showing the 
almost insuperable conflict between the feeling of human compassion 
in the public mind, and the strict rule of the law, to be adhered to 
by the judge. 

The great question therefore is, how far morality, psychologically 
viewed as a motive, should exercise any influence in the punishment 
of crime, and more especially of murder? Is there any justification 
for drawing up legal distinctions between certain cases of murder of 
almost daily occurrence? If there are certain degrees of murder in 
the statutory laws of American States, and some privileged cases are 
exempted from the general law of murder, as dueling, infanticide, and 
the provocation of suicide, what principle ought to be adopted as the 
leading one? 

There is no other crime, whose very nature is so intimately con- 
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nected with the highest problems in morals and psychology as that 
of murder, although jurisprudente and legislation have each hitherto 
evinced their unbiased tendency toward discarding the consideration 
of moral motives. Almost in oblivion of the true test of jurisprudence, 
some American statutes declare that killing shall be murder, when 
perpetrated by any act imminently dangerous to others, and evincing 
a depraved mind, regardless of human life, although without any pre- 
meditated design to effect the death of any particular individual. 
The natural consequence would seem to be, that the absence of men- 
tal depravity, and the non-existence of moral motives in the convict’s 
mind, should, as a rule, effect a mitigation of his punishment. The 
difference lying between the lawyer's juridical notion of malice afore- 
thought and the juryman’s feeling for the relative worth of moral 
motives, is such as to afford a very good reason for the fact that ver- 
dicts of not guilty are so often rendered in opposition to most accurate 
and learned charges of the judge. Accordingly, professional men in 
almost every civilized country will be interested in the discussion of 
this question: Whether it would be expedient, either to reform crimi- 
nal procedure by subjecting juries to restrictive control, or to bring 
criminal legislation more into accord with the actual standard of popu- 
lar feeling. 

It is impossible not to acknowledge the importance of the legisla- 
tive problem involved in this controversy. In the long run, no country 
will remain morally undamaged where conflicting views concerning the 
traditions of the law and the application they are to receive in the 
trial by jury, continue to prevail. Let us compare the criminal statis- 
tics of France, Germany, and Italy, to investigate the reasons which 
lead to this semi-warfare between the professional learning of magis- 
trates and the unprofessional feeling of jurymen. The phenomenon, 
almost general as it is, will be best understood by adverting to the 
criminal law in its relation to the psychology of murder. 

The technicalities of common law definitions, will enjoy their polit . 
ical authority in England, amidst the social strata of juries and quarter 
sessions, so long as the aristocracy are enabled to keep up their social 
influence at large; the Queen's Bench, the magistracy, and the whole 
of the legal profession partaking, to some extent at least, in the 
tribute of general respect offered to the ruling class. The privilege 
of birth, and the preference allowed to lineage and ancestry, most 
naturally, also, extend to customary law and its professional expo- 
nents, whose directions will be easily and without any serious con- 
tradiction received by juries subservient to social authority. As 
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democracy, however, becomes more powerful, and those who have 
formerly been precluded from any participation in government unite 
in the formation of the public opinion, the influence of mysterious and 
professional technicalities on the verdicts of jurymen, will gradually 
give way to practical efforts for the immediate improvement of such 
of the criminal laws as are generally held to be obsolete or unjust. 
To professional lawyers, a system of abstract rules; the concatenation 
of logical consequences; the uninterrupted pedigree of juridical prece- 
dents and never-changing tradition, will appear to embody the ideal 
worth of the law, and to supersede justice or injustice, in their parti- 
cular application. On the contrary, the individual conscience of the 
juryman can not acquiesce in the exhortation that punishment, 
decidedly unjust in a particular case, shall be inflicted because the law 
demands it; but will rather insist that a bad law shall be changed for 
a better one. He will not believe that it is his duty to aid in the 
accomplishment of that which he most decidedly believes to be offen- 
sive to morals. With the professional lawyer, innocence means 
inapplicability of logical rules in criminal trials; with the juryman, it 
means the moral right of personal liberty asserted against the tyran- 
nical power of abstract and obsolete principles. 

That the moral aspect and the psychological nature of crime, and 
more especially of murder, should form the principal consideration in 
the eyes of jurymen, is by no means astonishing. The Romans, a 
nation more gifted than any other with reference to legislation and 
jurisprudence, and jealous as they were in the times of stern republi- 
canism, had no objection to the prerogative exercised by their highest 
judicial magistrate in correcting, upon his own individual responsi- 
bility, the imperfections and shortcomings of such civil laws as could 
not, by timely legislation, be rendered inoffensive in their bearing on 
exceptional and single cases. 

Although in traditional opposition to the spirit of the Roman law, 
and still governed by professional authority, the English jury has 
clearly betrayed its tendency to correct, under the guidance of moral 
considerations, those iniquities of the common law which are most 
shocking to modern feeling. Consequently a great many lawyers and 
politicians are complaining of the fact almost universally known, that 
it is impossible to obtain verdicts of guz/ty in cases of child-murder, 
the punishment of death being thus rendered inapplicable in numer- 
ous cases. On the contrary, French and German juries do not feel 
any decided hesitation in convicting women accused of infanticide, 
since the capital punishment of the crime has been legally abolished, 
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or practically discarded, by giving to the jury the privilege of admit- 
ting mitigating circumstances in favor of the prisoner. 

From the criminal statistics of France, we are enabled to draw most 
valuable conclusions with regard to the probability of acquittals, con- 
victions, and mitigations, in cases of murder and voluntary manslaugh- 
ter, the latter crime also being acapital offence, according to the Code 
Napoléon. By a careful observation of the criminal law practice in 
France, and more especially of the criminal tables published in 1871, it 
becomes evident that a consideration of the moral character of the 
motives leading to the crime of homicide, in the vast majority of cases, 
influences convictions and acquittals. Hence the prisoner’s greater 
immorality, lying at the bottom of grievous crimes, will secure a com- 
paratively greater number of convictions, and the more apparent 
evidence of moral feeling on the prisoner’s side will be echoed by a 
corresponding number of acquittals on the part of jurymen, the extrin- 
sic nature of the criminal act committed remaining equally grievous in 
cases of murder or of manslaughter. There is no special crime of 
dueling in France, the same legal definitions of willful killing, or bodily 
injury, applying to it as in England and America. Yet, in no case of 
criminal prosecution could a verdict of guilty against prisoners charged 
with homicide by dueling be obtained. Moreover, there exists in the 
island of Corsica the ancient practice of vendetta; since times imme- 
morial revenge being revered as a sacred duty, inherent in the sanctity 
of family ties. However erroneous such a view may appear in the 
eyes of the impaneled Parisians, the consideration of these motives 
can not fail to produce general and almost unexceptional acquittals 
in cases of vendetta. Two girls, charged with murder, perpetrated on 
the persons of their lovers to revenge seduction, were equally acquitted, 
and so was a father, who deliberately killed his daughter’s seducer. 
Out of eleven women, accused of having killed their husbands, most 
likely in order to have revenge for adultery, there were five condem- 
nations, all, however, receiving the benefit of mitigating circumstances. 
Just the reverse will take place, as is clearly shown by the French 
statistics, in all cases of murder and manslaughter proceeding from 
motives of immoral gain. Out of forty-two persons accused, there 
were only seven acquittals, the remainder having been convicted, and 
seven of them actually executed because the petition for the admis- 
sion of mitigating circumstances had been negatived. Unfortunately 
we have had little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the statis- 
tical results attending criminal prosecutions in the more prominent 
States of the North American Union. Still, we venture to express 
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the belief that, ina great many cases, the American jurymen will show 
themselves to be acting under the same imperative pressure of moral 

considerations, although not being legally empowered to do so. It 

would be unnatural if they did not. All attempts to dissuade juries 

from doing so will fail, the more decidedly and the more frequently 

they are made. 

No one can possibly deny that the frequency of acquittals in cases 
of murder and manslaughter, startling as it appears in some countries, 
must ultimately be attended with the gravest consequences, involving 
serious danger to the security of the public. The question therefore 
arises as to the wisdom of revising the law of homicide so that the 
distinction of several degrees of immoralities shall be nally admitted 
under the head of mitigating circumstances. 

It has been shown by the modern school of psychologists that the 
degrees of deliberation and premeditation in the crime of homicide 
are by no means coincident with the degrees of morality or immorality 
in the motives leading to the homicidal act. There is no contradic- 
tion in the concurrent existence of strong passion and perfect deliber-. 
ation in the same act of any crime whatever. 

Preliminary to any legislative act tending to harmonize the average 
feeling of the jury with the precepts of the law of homicide, it should 
be shown that there exists thé possibility of clearly ascertaining the 
particular kind of motives because of which murders are committed. It 
might be questioned whether the eye of the lawyer or the psychologist 
would be sharp enough to detect the essence of individual motives in 
each case. There is, of course, some difficulty in exactly describing 
the prevalence of any particular motive, if there are a plurality of 
incentives to murder. Yet very few cases indeed are such as to pre- 
clude the formal determination of the murderer’s motives, although it 
may be granted that it is not always so easy to trace homicide back 
to its psychological origin, as in the cases of infanticide or dueling. 

The French criminal statistics are deserving of high praise, on 
account not only of their lucidity and accuracy, but also because of 
the attention given to the solution of some important social and 
psychological problems. In describing the motives for murder and 
manslaughter, they use no less than thirty divisions under the follow- 
ing five heads: I. Motives of gain: (a) cupidity at large; (4) dissen- 
sions caused by material interests in cases of inheritance ; (c) indigency; 
(d) neighborhood dissensions. II. Sexual motives : (a) adultery; (6) 
jealousy ; (c) refusal of love ; (@) seduction ; (¢) despair of lovers; (/) 
sexual incompatibility ; (g) sexual cruelty. III. Wrath, hatred, and 
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revenge: (a) political murder; (4) common murder; (c) vendetta. 
IV. Murder committed in an attempt to commit some other criminal 
act, or in order to escape detection. V. Murder committed from 
= some other uncommon or rare motives; and VI. From motives un- 
known. As the motives in the fourth class above mentioned might 
be combined with those in the third class, the classification could be 
simplified by its reduction to three different heads: 1. Economical, or 
motives of gain ; 2. Sexual, or motives of passion ; and 3. Motives of 
wrath, hatred, and revenge. Leaving aside exceptional cases, not to 
be explained by psychological analysis, homicide of regu/ar occurrence 
will be traceable to one of these divisions. Still, it must be under- 
stood, that a plurality of motives may be concurring in one case, as, 
for instance, a combination of cupidity and hatred. There may, per- 
haps, exist some difficulty in the application of these principles of 
division to some single cases. Generally speaking, however, the sim- 
plification of the French terminology will, at all events, lead us to 
some average estimate of the relative frequency of motives. Infanti- 
_ cide and dueling being crimes of a particular description, the motive 
of misguided honor has not been adverted to in our selection of differ- 
ent heads. 

First, then, is the motive of pecuniary gain and cupidity, which 
must be acknowledged to be, morally considered, of the very worst. 
To kill some unknown human being for pay, as is the case with the 
Italian banditti, or for any similar motive, has at all times been held 
to be so atrocious a crime as to deserve punishment of exceptional 
severity, and there have existed different degrees of painful execution. 
Illegitimate gain may be obtained by simple crimes against another 
man’s property, such as theft, larceny, or forging. To obtain it by 
homicide, while the victim would in the majority of cases have 
been quite ready to sacrifice property in order to escape death, is 
always a proof of deepest depravity. There are probably no other 
criminals to be compared, in point of moral perversion, to such mon- 
sters as Beaucarmé and Lapommerais, who made it the object of scien- 
tific study to find out such means of poisoning as were most likely 
to secure to them impunity in criminal undertakings against their 
victims with whom, by most accomplished hypocrisy, they kept up 
friendly intercourse to the moment of their violent death. The 
whole attire of modern civilization, art, science, and social refinement, 
a minute study of nature’s laws, the chemist’s experiment, the explo- 
ration of physiology, the highest amount of knowledge, were combined 
‘together to overrule any obstacle preventing the execution of their 
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criminal plans. Perhaps the means employed by such criminal scien- 
tists may have been less cruel than those used by barbarians delighting 
in the spectacle of physical torture. Yet it seems impossible to sur- 
pass their deeds in wickedness and depravity, so great an amount of 
intelligence and research having been wasted for the perpetration of 
the foulest of crimes, under the mask of personal kindness toward the 
murdered persons. 

The elasticity, however, of psychology in its relation to morality 
may be shown when we turn our attention to another class of mur- 
derers, acting as they do from economical motives of a more negative 
kind, which perhaps might: be described as motives of economical 
weakness. Not a few persons, of good habits and orderly behavior, 
deeply depressed and entirely discouraged in consequence of commer- 
cial failure or industrial overthrow—driven into despair. feeling no 
hope whatever of regaining their social position, apparently lost for- 
ever—determine upon destroying their families, whose assent to a 
proposed scheme of common destruction it is sometimes easy to 
obtain. Every year, the criminal statistics of European countries 
bear witness to a certain number of such cases, occurring in our 
larger cities, where economical ruin sometimes not only means 
suicide, but the perpetration of murder combined with suicidal 
attempts. Crimes of this class are often accidentally rendered 
ineffective, and end in the involuntary preservation of those whose 
firm resolution to die with their families was at work, when some 
sudden obstacle made its appearance in the unexpected interven- 
tion of curious people, or of the officers of the law. In reference 
to such cases, it is by no means easy to determine whether it was 
cruelty or benevolence that forcibly detained a dying man in order to 
deliver him up to the executioner. 

The feeling generally manifested on the part of the public, formerly 
was one of deep compassion for the culprit, whose case was con- 
sidered as almost beyond the border-land of human justice, capital 
punishment as well as prison life being equally disproportionate to the 
nature of his crime and his own penitence. There is some consolation 
in the fact that in many such cases, insanity can be shown to have 
been raging in the culprit’s mind. It is sufficient to our purpose to 
have shown the extreme diversity existing between such crimes as 
those committed by Lapommerais, and the murder proceeding from a 
feeling of economical weakness, and to acknowledge that there are a 
great many intermediate degrees between the motives of active gain 
and of negative loss. 
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We have next to consider sexual murder, which is broadly dis- 
tinguished from former class by its psychological features. Homi- 
cide for the sake of gain is always based upon secondary considera- 
tions with regard to the individual killed. Robbers have no primary 
reason to destroy the life of certain persons for the sake of destruction. 
If they felt assured that they could have obtained their end without 
homicide, they would have spared their victim’s life. To them, killing 
is no object in itself. With sexual passion, however, it is otherwise. 
There are no considerations of utilitarianism, no struggles between 
conscience and lust of gain. Destruction of a certain individual, 
whose earthly existence appears to be intolerable, and incompatible in 
the murderer’s eyes with his own, is aimed at, and accordingly per- 
petrated for the sole reason that it is felt to be a necessity. Hence, 
the highest ebullition of wrath, proceeding from sexual passion, may 
be combined with the most deliberate application of the means of 
destruction. The criminal intent may for a long time, for weeks 
or even for months, have been creeping through the murderer’s mind. 
At first, perhaps, it was indignantly rejected. Then it reappeared, 
appealing against reasonable consideration to the secret recesses of 
passion in the human heart, to a wrong notion of justice. At length its 
dictates were accepted and carried into execution, no regard being had 
for the consequences regularly attending the execution of grievous 
crimes. Among this class of murderers, commonly no care is taken 
to escape detection or punishment. On the contrary, not a few per- 
sons belonging to this class are ready to deliver themselves up to the 
law. What they principally care for, is the cutting off of any chance 
of escape on the part of their victim. It is a common fallacy, both 
of criminal jurisprudence and of the older school of psychology, to 
believe that strong passions always die away very soon after their 
first appearance. Medically speaking, they are asa rule acute, but 
sometimes also chronic, growing the more violent the longer they 
have to struggle against reason. There is no blindness in them, but 
sagacity, when the means suitable for the execution of some criminal 
plan are to be considered. In proportion to the probability of suc- 
cess, their indifference to punishment is of constant growth. In some 
cases experience shows that murderers give warning to their victims, 
and announce beforehand their intent. We have in mind a young 
Bavarian lad, whose attentions had been refused by a country girl. 
His excitement grew to such an extent, that he directly threatened 
his love that he would shoot her down on her wedding day, if she 
should be married to another. Although a year had elapsed since 
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his warning, his excitement did not subside, and he actually killed 
the girl on her bridal way to the church. For weeks before, he had 
been seen preparing for shooting and trying his rifle; no one, how- 
ever, presuming any criminal intent. 

There are many distinctions to be admitted in the class of sexual 
murders. On the whole, however, they must be acknowledged to be 
inferior in the degree of moral guilt when compared to the first class: 
above mentioned. In most cases, there is an excess of violence 
accompanying the feeling of actual injustice done to noble and faith- 
ful hearts, by the malicious desertion of those to whom they had cheer- 
fully intrusted their honor, and for whom they would have offered 
themselves a ready sacrifice. Moreover, violent jealousy, even if 
unfounded and unjust, has its psychological foundation in the belief 
of existing injustice. Close analysis would establish the truth that 
there are few cases entirely exempt from the admissibility of mitigat- 
ing circumstances. Yet the rule, we might be willing to acknowledge, 
must make allowance for some exceptions. Murder from sexual mo- 
tives, it can not be denied, ascends to the highest degrees of crimi- 
nality when deliberately perpetrated to prevent the detection of 
another brutal crime previously committed upon the person of the 
victim. 

The same principle of inferior criminality, generally applicable 
to cases of sexual passion, does not extend to the third division 
at large, which has been described as including murders from such 
motives of wrath, hatred, and revenge, as do not have their origin in 
the sexual relations. At present it would be extremely difficult to 
suggest how many subdivisions should be admitted to establish some 
broad lines of comparative morality. Hatred, as the most general 
expression available for denoting the motive of homicide purely malt- 
cious, and exempt from any admixture of the feeling of honor, love, or 
compassion, may be traced to such a multiplicity of causes that it is 
almost impossible to exhaust their enumeration. For the purpose of 
broad discrimination, it will be justifiable to draw a line of demarca- 
tion between such causes as in any way affect the moral character of 
hatred. Reference ought to be made either to social customs, or to 
prejudice, and finally to merely personal interest, as causing the out- 
burst of murderous hatred against human life. 

As to social customs and prejudice, we can not deny that in their 
existence there is, to a certain extent at least, some reasonable 
ground for the diminution of personal guilt, provided, however, that 
the particular kind of murder meets a certain degree of justification. 
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The problem of political murder presents itself under the color of 
social customs and prejudices. The criminal codes of all the empires 
and kingdoms that ever existed, had, from very natural motives, a 
traditional tendency to aggravate the punishment of political murder 
under the head of high treason. On the other hand, radical republi- 
canism has for a long time been asserting the justification of tyran- 
‘nicide. It is difficult, therefore, to find any acknowledged rule 
whereby to establish the comparative morality of political murder. 
Moreover, the murder of Marat by Charlotte Corday, is by no means 
morally similar to the murder of Abraham Lincoln by Wilkes Booth. 
It is natural that party views should exercise a good deal of influence 
in criticising the relative morality of political murder. Hence moral- 
ists and politicians are not likely to agree, the latter acting under the 
necessity of affording stronger protection in proportion to the larger 
extent of prejudices endangering the life of the ru/ing class. The 
most immoral acts can not be said to be, socially considered, the most 
dangerous, the enormity of the guilt, and the abomination created, 
acting as a natural check against their multiplication. On the other 
hand, political murder, being likely to meet some approbation from 
certain quarters, and being, therefore, considered as less immoral, it 
can not be denied demands measures particularly preventive. 

The fact is, that the frequency of political murder is dependent, 
not on the particular character of the punishment it is to meet, nor on 
any kind of political intimidation, but on the state of political morals, 
as expressed in the popular habits of constitutional life. Where per- 
sonal influence is all-powerful in subduing national life, despots will at 
all times be more exposed to violence than the leading men in parlia- 
mentary governments. At a period when republics are to be revolu- 
tionized by high treason or a coup d'état, it is natural that individuals 
should be found ready to vindicate what they consider the inviolable 
right of the people. On the whole, it can not be denied that political 
murder has become less frequent since the more general adoption of 
constitutionalism by European nations, its consequence being felt in 
the transformation of the monarch’s position into some kind of im- 
personal government. Moreover, theoretical justification of regicide 
and political murder, has almost entirely disappeared from political 
literature. Nevertheless, moralists must not put too much reliance 
on the rather favorable experience of former times; they ought to 
consider the very serious warning given by the French Commune of 
1871, and the approbation of their doings openly expressed by some 
socialists. Besides, it is not at all impossible that a high degree of 
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religious fanaticism might revive again in the midst of such popula- 
tions as are constantly called upon to defend, by violence, their sacred 
ecclesiastical rights against real or imaginary aggression. * 

As to France, political murder has, since the times of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night, continued to be more frequent than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. The wholesale massacres of the great revolution, of 
the June insurrection in 1848, of Napoleon’s coup d'état, and of the 
Commune, have given rise to a spirit of revenge and intolerance 
toward political antagonists. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, 
that the French statistics of 1871 exhibit several cases of political 
murders, committed during political elections, and resulting from feuds 
between members of the opposing parties. 

Leaving aside criminal attempts at the monarch’s life, and their 
legal definition as constituting high treason, criminal jurisprudence 
has nowhere been willing to acknowledge the expediency of any dis- 
tinction between political and common murder. Perhaps it would be 
dangerous to adopt different rules when political murderers are to be 
dealt with in criminal trials. Yet common experience shows that 
there exists a de facto difference in our social customs and in public 
morals. Political murder, viewed from an abstract point of scientific 
consideration, will appear equally wicked as common murder. Each 
individual, however, when charged with the commission of political 
murder, is sure to meet exceptional treatment on the side of the pub- 
lic, commonly excited to such a degree that average impartiality very 
soon disappears. Practically it is not the psychological question which 
engages popular attention, nor the degree of immorality, but the per- 
sonal worth of him whose life has been endangered or destroyed. 
From our own experience we can testify to the very different impres- 
sion produced by the two criminal attempts upon Bismarck’s life in 
1866 and 1874. When, almost by a miracle, he escaped Blind’s firing 
in 1866, his unpopularity was so great that the crime was rather coolly 
disapproved, with the exhibition of a good deal of sympathy for 
Blind; when, however, Kullmann made his attempt against Prince 
Bismarck’s life in 1874 the Chancellor's popularity was boundless, and 
public indignation raged passionately against the prisoner. The fact 
itself is not astonishing at all; still it should warn us against unthink- 
ing partiality and the dangerous influence of personal sympathy in 
criminal trials. 

Sometimes there is such a mixture of common hatred and political 
prejudice, that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to fairly decide, 
in certain cases, whether there is a political motive on the prisoner's 
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side or not. The agrarian crimes of the Irish have, by several writers, 
been described as unmistakable political acts, committed to avenge 
national wrongs. Certainly, there may be a good deal of political 
hatred on the side of agrarian murderers ; still they are not entitled 
to claim the higher privilege of being considered as suffering for their 
country’s sake. Their intent is to gratify individual hatred, and to 
avenge personal wrongs. The same may be the case with many crimes 
of homicide, having occurred in the Southern States of the American 
Union, and singled out from common murders by their connection 
with the antagonism of races. The murder of a colored by a white 
man, can not be said to be a political crime, when it proceeds from 
a feeling of contempt for the negro race. The true characteristic 
of political murder will be found in the intent prevailing in the 
culprit’s mind to benefit his country in bringing about some political 
change by self-sacrifice of life and the acceptance of inevitable 
punishment. When there is any attempt to escape detection and 
punishment, the prisoner can not be entitled to sympathy. His own 
life and honor must be directly endangered by the publicity given to 
his act, in order to atone for the majesty of the law. Charlotte Cor- 
day was guilty of true political murder; but the admiration felt by 
the most eminent moralists for her can not be offered to villany 
ready to kill the enemy from behind the hedge, without running any 
tisk of martyrdom, nor to bush-rangers fighting under the color of 
patriotism, merely with the intent to commit pillage during civil war. 

Not even the religious motive for homicide should be invoked to 
mitigate the prisoner's guilt. To kill in the name of God, and thus to 
promote Church life by murder, was held justifiable in the wars raging 
during the middle ages, and is still believed to be so by Oriental people 


in their attacks upon Christian converts or missionaries. At present, 


no Christian writer would go the length of asserting, that religion 
could possibly be promoted by criminal homicide. Yet the moral 
offspring of ancient errors and medizval intolerance has not been 
entirely destroyed by the growth of civilization. There are certain 
cases of murder, whose generation might be traced back to the occa- 
sional recurrence of such superstition, as formerly was held to be 
religious truth. Witchcraft is even now believed in by many super- 
stitious people in different countries of Europe. From the reappear- 
ance of such cases as are tried before our courts of justice, in order 
to convict the murderer of supposed witches, we may reasonably 
infer the degree of social pressure by which, in former centuries, 
criminal jurisprudence was driven to obey prejudices once general. 
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With regard to some periods of European civilization, therefore, it 
must be acknowledged that supposed witches, when spared by official 
justice, would in a most cruel manner have been lyncbed by the mob. 
It would not be at all astonishing to witness the more frequent repe- 
tion of popular outbursts against witches in some countries where the 
clergy are unusually eager to teach the presence among mankind of 
apersonal devil. The use of exorcism in several parts of Germany, does 
sometimes work as a revival of miraculous superstition. To experts 
it will be most difficult to say whether the highest degree of supersti- 
tion, acting against witches, whose existence the prisoner has officially 
been taught to believe, should legally have been treated like a case of 
insanity. It is not our purpose to give an opinion in any way. We 
suppose, however, there will be no contradiction in acknowledging the 
existence of insanity, wherever superstition has been shown to be 
combined with religious delusions or hallucinations. Not far from the 
Bavarian capital, a few weeks ago, a stout lad of eighteen years was 
charged with the murder of an old woman, whom he firmly believed 
to have practiced witchcraft damaging his property. We know simi- 
lar cases to have occurred in other parts of Germany, in Switzerland, 
and in Mexico. | 

When political and religious murder ceases to be the result of 
merely individual motives, because it constantly receives support from 
social prejudice, criminal prosecution will remain powerless in its most 
serious efforts to suppress it. There can be no improvement of man- 
ners by appealing to the gallows ; and at all events the moral respon- 
sibility of those whose acts received tacit approval from society at large, 
is essentially lessened. Psychology is not only a science of the indi- 
vidual, but also of the social, mind, as existing at certain periods in 
the national character of a people. Accordingly, it may be said, that 
progressive civilization will be shown to exist wherever murder is 
gradually becoming the result of exclusively individual motives. On 
the contrary, in describing the growth of morality in certain nations, 
the historian can not fail to remark that in the early ages of state 
life the destruction of human beings by willful homicide was, to a 
greater extent than afterward, justified by social prejudice. The mur- 
der of female infants, as practiced among some tribes of India, may 
be adverted to as giving proper illustration to this distinction between 
individual and social motives. 

Unfortunately we need not be too confident in the strength of 
our civilization. As the old superstition reappears in reference to 
witchcraft, so barbarous ages may occasionally remind us of the law 
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of moral atavism, when civilization is suddenly broken up by social 
revolutions. At present, some districts of Northern Spain, suffering 
from the cruelties of civil war, and the western part of Sicily, appear 
to have returned to the sway of barbarism. 

The recent transactions of the Italian Parliament, relating to 
exceptional ieasures to be employed for the restoration of public 
security in Sicilia, are interesting, not only because they are deserving 
of the politicians’ attention, but also, and perhaps in a higher degree, 
because they must be acknowledged as opening a new chapter in the 
history of social psychology. There, murder has ceased to be a crime 
of individuals; it has become the almost direct result of society, cor- 
rupted by the dominion of ecclesiastical and political tyranny ; and a 
country once the treasury of the Romans is now a land of horror, 
productive of mischief for a long time incurable. It appears incredi- 
ble to foreign observers that criminal associations of murderers and 
robbers, and an innumerable host of clandestine conspirators, should 
be stronger than all the energy of the Italian government. The fact 
is, that even the present administration of the island has not remained 
exempt from a charge of having, by its errors and its weakness, per- 
haps by the corrupt practices of subordinate officers, favored the 
conspiracy of the so-called Camorra and Maffia. 

The Maffia means the armed organization of highway robbery, to 
whose extirpation a certain number of soldiers is annually to be sacri- 
ficed without any apparent result; piratical abductions of well-to-do 
people, in order to extort high ransoms ; violence of every kind against 
the officers of the government; pilfering with the assistance of ser- 
vants ; a system of bribery, used to corrupt the police or the judiciary 
and to secure acquittals; the impunity of murder, scarcely any one 
being ready to give open evidence in the prospect of falling a victim 
to the revenge of the criminal or his. associates. In this way murder 
and robbery may be said to have become social plagues, the criminal 
contagion creeping everywhere, even into the recesses of family life. 
The amount of mischief done in Southern Italy, and more especially in 
Sicily, may be best calculated by the comparative statistics, as published 
by the Italian government, and laid before the Parliament. While in 
Lombardy there was one murder to 44,674, and in Tuscany, one to 
18,794 inhabitants, the proportion in the Neapolitan provinces was. 
one to 4,692, and in Sicily, one to 3,194. The experience available 
for cases of wounding and bodily injury was found to correspond to 
the crime of homicide, there being one case to 544 Sicilians, and to 
1,894 inhabitants of Lombardy. Confessedly, criminal prosecutions 
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have hitherto turned out as ineffectual as military executions, and it 
remains to be seen whether any exceptional measures whatever are 
to be devised in order to promote public security. Although those 
politicians may be best informed as to the characteristic features of 
the Maffia, who advise a radical change in the system of popular 
education, hitherto misdirected, it is almost impossible to sacrifice 
the living generation and its personal security to some abstract 
scheme of theoretical reform. In many respects there exists a close 
resemblance between the Sicilian Maffia and the criminal actors in 
Irish agrarianism in its-worst periods, more especially with reference 
to the unwillingness of the population at large to assist in securing 
the conviction of criminals. 

Having in view such strange phenomena as the Sicilian Maffia and 
the Corsican vendetta, it would be important to classify the motives 
of murder according to a consideration of their primary origin. They 
may be said to flow either from merely individual depravity, or from a 
more remote instigation, received from the imperfection and demora- 
lization of society at large. To the latter class, the Maffia, the Irish 
agrarian crime, the vendetta, and homicide committed in civil war, 
might be referred. There may be, however, the possibility of applying 
different modes to the psychological appreciation of the same general 
class of murders. Political murders, for instance, may at certain 
times proceed from social demoralization; at certain other times, 
from individual depravity. 

A good classification of motives would enable us to investigate 
the comparative progress of moral civilization among different nations. 
The standard to be used in the appreciation of the relative advance 
of modern nations, might be taken from the following rule: Suppos- 
ing an equal number of gravest criminal offenses, occurring among 
the population of two different countries ; we should say: the higher 
the figures of merely individual motives in the perpetration of those 
crimes, and the lower, on the contrary, the figures of motives socially 
operating, the more decidedly moral culture will have been advancing. 
It is important, therefore, that the number of accusations should be 
carefully compared with the number of the prisoners accused, the ideal 
standard of the highest civilization to be acknowledged in the coin- 
cidence or identity of both. If the number of prisoners were equal 
to that of criminal accusations, each individual criminal must have 
been fully aware of the general condemnation he would meet, when- 
ever he should propose to some one else the execution of his plan. 

At present, the number of prisoners is always greater in the statis- 
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tical tables than that of criminal accusations. But there is a very 
remarkable difference between the French and Italian statistics, the 
latter showing a very much larger excess of prisoners over the number 
of criminal accusations. And the same advantage of higher culture is 
to be inferred from the German criminal statistics. Although criminal 
statistics are of modern origin, we may fairly presume, that in France 
as well as in England and in Germany, crimes are becoming more and 
more individual and less social than they were a hundred years ago. 
Ancient legislation was entirely justified in aggravating the punishment 
whenever crimes had been committed by conspiracy. It was the same 
law of social progress instinctively felt by former generations, without 
the teachings of statistical experience. The tendency to form crim- 
inal combinations is in itself a very serious evil, showing as it does, 
the more extensive spread of bad habits; the more dangerous use of 
criminal means in their multiplication, and the more serious resistance 
to be apprehended from self-defense. For the very same reason, a 
single case of breach of contract by an individual workman, can never 
be regarded as being as grave a matter as the combination of a great 
number of workmen to the same effect. Criminal legislation, warned 
by statistical experience, ought not to forget its duty in awarding 
appropriate punishment to criminal conspiracies. While we are 
happy to state that murder and highway robberies, of professional 
organization, such as are still existing in Sicily, have long since dis- 
appeared from Continental Europe we must not forget that, on the 
other hand, by the prodigious growth of our large commercial centers, 
property is being more exposed than ever to criminal aggression. 
Late experience has developed the organization of “rings,” formed 
with the greatest audacity by professional and skillful men, with a 
view to obtain other people’s money under the most elegant, most 
alluring, and most fallacious pretenses. 

As to the more individual motives, there is a certain regular 
recurrence in their annual appearance. We are perfectly sure that 
from the same individual motives of hatred, revenge, sexual passion, 
and cupidity, a certain number of homicides will be committed in 
every country ; and we are not allowed to expect any essential change 
in the criminal statistics. Still it would be erroneous to infer from 
this fact the existence of a natural law, numerically expressed in the 
frequency of murder and manslaughter, and materially destroying the 
liberty of the human will. There is no natural necessity, driving a 
given number of individuals, by predestination, into the irresistible 
commission of crime. Social statistics give a fair exhibition of the 
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propagation of social or individual tendencies and propensities, but 
by this they do not reveal at all the working of any natural law, 
inexorable and unchangeable, as the laws of electricity, heat, or 
gravitation. If the regular appearance of certain motives, in cases 
of murder, be held to be caused by natural necessity, we must con- 
sequentially also be allowed to hold that accidental death, occurring 
from various causes in our larger cities, is to be considered as the 
effect of nature’s law, causing a certain number of people to become 
the subjects of various unforeseen accidents. As to France, the fre- 
quency of individual motives in cases of crime, is by no means so 
uniform as has been generally supposed by many statisticians. The 
figures published for 1871 were to the following effect: There were 
70 cases of murder from motives of immoral gain and cupidity, 35 
from motives of sexual passion; and 132 from motives of revenge 
and hatred, including 19 cases which might be considered as political 
crimes. The proportion, therefore, of cupidity to sexual passion was 
exactly as 2 to I. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the motives operating in 
murder, are also to be found in cases of voluntary, but unpremeditated 
manslaughter. Without any guidance by statistical tables, we should 
presume that, numerically considered, some motives will be prevalent 
in manslaughter, and some others in murder. Indeed a comparative 
view, based upon French statistics, gives the following result: 1. As 
to the economical motives, the proportion of murder to manslaughter 
is 70 to 22. 2. As to sexual passion, 35 to 25. 3. As to hatred and 
revenge, 132 to 241. It is natural that the feelings of revenge and 
hatred should render manslaughter more frequent than deliberate 
murder, and on the other hand, that cupidity should be rather slow 
and cautious in selecting the proper means for the execution of crim- 
inal plans. Many people, however, will be astonished at finding the 
difference between the criminal operation of sexual passion as small 
as it really is. 

As for ourselves, we do not hesitate to express the belief, that the 
same motives of cupidity, of sexual passion, and of revenge, will, to a 
certain extent at least, be found operating in every civilized country. 
Still it may be that motives which we have described as individual, are 
really under the tacit and invisible influence of national propensities. 
Without any possibility of affording statistical evidence, we presume 
that the proportion which individual motives in cases of murder bear 
to each other, are not the same in France as in Italy. Taking an 
equal number of homicides, say one hundred, the percentage of mur- 
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der from sexual passion is likely to be higher in France than in Italy 
or in Germany. On the other hand, all reliable information goes to 
establish the fact, that killing from a motive of hatred and revenge is 
comparatively less frequent in France than in Italy. Among northern 
nations, as in Germany and England, murder from motives of immoral 
gain is likely to yield a larger percentage than in France. 

Even the means used for the perpetration of criminal homicide, 
and the manner of its execution, are of some psychological value in 
- attempting to describe national customs, as expressed by the criminal 
activity of individuals. From the French statistics hitherto made 
use of, it appears, that murder was committed by shooting 134 times, 
by striking 12 times, by stabbing 33 times; the corresponding figures 
applied to manslaughter being 141, 10, and 84. As to poison, there 
were 13 cases in France, all of them being naturally cases of murder. 

In the Italian statistics the proportional frequency of weapons 
used with criminal intent is not the same as in France. Owing to 
national custom, stabbing is more common in Italy than elsewhere, 
daggers and knives being resorted to in preference to other means. 
There were 707 cases of shooting, 784 cases of stabbing by use of 
daggers, and 475 cases of stabbing by the use of knives. Setting 
aside the well-armed robbers in Sicily and the Neapolitan provinces, 
shooting would perhaps be still less frequent. At all events, the 

distribution of fire-arms among the population at large is not so 
widely extended in Italy as in France. In America, we presume, the 
use of revolvers being much more general than in Europe, homicide 
by shooting is likely to be comparatively more frequent than in 
European countries. 

At present, the study of criminal psychology is in its infancy, 
having been almost entirely neglected by legislators and lawyers. It 
is owing to the progress of medicine and anthropology, that we are 
now endeavoring to acquire a more thorough knowledge of the 
prisoner's mind. Moreover, it has become evident, that the reform 
of prisons and penitentiaries can not be effected by the merely 
mechanical means of improved prison architecture, but requires indi- 
vidual treatment, and a thorough understanding of the convict’s vicious 
character and his motives. Besides the lessons of statistical tables, 
the modern methods of penitentiary administration have contributed 
very much to destroying traditional prejudices formerly affecting the 
treatment of criminals. All those who are entitled to claim any 
authority in speaking of prison matters, are entirely agreed in stating, 

on well-founded experience, that as a rule, murderers under life-sen- 
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tence are by no means morally worse than other convicts under 
shorter sentences. On the contrary, murderers have often been 
found more willing to obey the prison rules, than the more depraved 
class of habitual thieves, more open to penitence, and more ready 
f to acknowledge the justice of their punishment. It is strange, but 
quite in accordance with that experience, to learn from Prussian 
criminal statistics that, in their trial, murderers are more inclined 
frankly to plead guilty than prisoners accused of manslaughter. We 
do not know whether the same kind of judicial experience has been 
found true elsewhere; if so, there would be some proof that the 
moral nature of murderers is not so thoroughly perverted, nor so 
hopelessly depraved, as the mere name of murder has hitherto been 
believed to indicate. 
Even after justice has given her sentence, it is well, sometimes, to 
reconsider the individual, psychological, and moral nature of our 
greatest criminals. The summits of personal merit, and the depth 
of personal guilt, are appearing as the antipodes in the moral life 
of nations. 
It would be of the greatest value if the Statistical Congress would 
{ v consider the expediency of improving the statistical tables relating to 
murder, and the other graver offenses, in order to facilitate the com- 
. parative study of morals and criminal psychology. The greatest 
: defect we have to amend, is the universal want of any accepted 
definition of murder, available for the purpose of statistical compar- 
ison; each country having, as stated, its own definition, sufficiently 
explicit to harmonize with the statute book, but utterly useless for 
. the purposes to which we have adverted. 
4 The comparative study of criminal psychology, in its individual as 
. well as in its social bearing, will be productive of many good results. 
: The registers of trade and industry have at all times contributed to 
raise the spirit of emulation and enterprise, by affording the most 
trustworthy information concerning the economical status of different 
nations. Comparative criminal statistics would, I believe, toa certain 
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extent hold up a mirror to public morality, and increase that noble 
spirit of moral emulation which would form a powerful incentive to 
international progress. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE SHIP IN THE DESERT. 


IT is about five years since Mr. Joaquin Miller first made his 
appearance as the author of a volume of verse, which, published in 
England, produced a certain sensation in literary circles, an echo 
whereof, less distinct and general, was heard on our side of the Atlan- 
tic. An interest in his special field of song, however, had already 
been won by Mr. Bret Harte, and it was Mr. Miller’s good fortune 
that he purveyed to that interest while it was keenest. Whether he 
possessed enough of the true fire to melt and separate the extrava- 
gance and crudity of. his first work from whatever pure ore he might 
possess, was hardly evident to the American reader, who mistrusted 
the English delight in scenes and characters of which English critics 
were notably ignorant. On the other hand, it was possible that Mr. 
Miller’s flagrant violations of truth might, by awakening quick preju- 
dices, have led us to overlook or underestimate some genuine merit. 

The second volume, more subdued in tone, yet less original— 
assuming that dash and recklessness may be called originality—gave 
little aid toward the solution of this doubt. But Mr. Miller’s third 
volume, which now lies before us, furnishes sufficient evidence, we 
think, for a tolerably correct estimate of his place in literature. At 
his age, five years are certainly enough to enable him to test and 
apply the criticism he has received, to correct his deficiencies, separate 
the echoes, conscious or unconscious, from the individual voice, and to 
offer the evidence of his poetical value, intelligently and deliberately. 
If he has not done this, in the present case, the probability is that 
he will never do it. We are justified, therefore, in taking ‘“‘ The 
Ship of the Desert ” as a test volume, by which he must stand or fall. 

The poem, written in octosyllabic measure, with a free, varying 
order of rhyme, contains between three. and four thousand lines, and is 
divided into forty-four chapters. There is all the space here that a 
poet could desire—space for abundant action, passion, description, 
reflection, and the elaboration of a skillful plot. How has the author 
filled it? We know no better—certainly no fairer way of answering 

1 “The Ship in the Desert.” By Joaquin Miller. 205 pages. Boston: Roberts’ 
Brothers. 1875. 
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the question, than by opening the volume at the first page, and asking 
the reader to follow us in a rapid survey of the story. 

“ A man in middle Aridzone ” (Arizona ?) stands by the edge of the 
Desert : he leans and looks, but—says the author—“ the tale is not of 
that.” Then a trapper, “ toe-a-tip ” (on tip-toe, or with one toe lifted 
in the air?) also looks long and eagerly at the sands of “ Arazit” 
(Arizona ?) but, cries the author: “ Avaunt! the tale is not of it.” 
Then a Shoshone chief, of an Oregon tribe, rides across the sands with 
ghosts at his side, “and at his right a grizzled grim’’—but the tale is 
not of him. Then we have an Indian warrior, clad in ¢iger skins ; a 
chieftain; a mountaineer; an Indian hunter, and finally “some 
bearded miners,” described in passages, each of which ends with 
“ Arréte!” or “Tut! tut! the tale is not of this!” Five of the 
characters “ leaned,”” and three of them “ leaned and looked:” they 
take up eight pages, for no purpose but to declare that we have noth- 
ing to do with them, and then the real story begins. 

We see a boat on the Missouri river: the oarsmen are negro 
slaves, and in the grow sits a “ grim old sea-king”’ and his “ bride.” 
The latter suggests to the author a lady whom he met in Rome, who 
possessed “ Egypt’s mouth of old,” and whose soul “ overflowed with 
Runic bliss.” The bride, however, in spite of the promise of her 
ample mouth, maintains an unbroken silence day and night, while 
the boat moves on. Another boat follows, in pursuit: the captain 
is named Vasquez; his crew are adventurers, and 


“ Zoned about the belt of each 
There swung a girt of steel, till all 
Did seem a walking arsenal.” 


The sea-king is called Morgan, and his bride Ina. They manage 
to elude the pursuing Spaniards ; they reach the site of Omaha, and 
there “ beside a fringe of mailéd wood,” the old man builds a cabin 
and lives ten years with Ina, to whom we are suddenly introduced as 
his daughter. His daughter, instead of his bride, from this time 
onward, she remains. During the whole ten years (“a decade,” Mr. 
Miller says) she never once spoke, but stood in front of the door of 
the cabin, night and day, clad in “a loose, ungathered gown,” with 
her hair hanging down her back, “ forever watching down the wood!” 
This seems incredible: let us look again! Yes—* By tawny night, 
by fair-faced day,”—and for ten years! But neither did old Morgan 
speak: he either roamed the woods alone, or stood for days, gazing 
“awest "—westward, we suppose—‘and no man crossed or ques- 
tioned him.” The negro slaves were also “ silent and obedient.” 

After ten years of such preternatural stillness, the first settlers 
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reached Omaha, and one day Vasquez appeared. Why he did not 
at once claim Ina, is not explained; but, after showing his face in 
the distance, he considerately waited until Morgan, without speaking 
a word, had time to point “awest,” to collect his slaves, dig up his 
buried treasures, remove Ina from her silent, motionless position 
before the cabin-door, and start for the Rocky Mountains. Then he 
followed, with his adventurous Spaniards. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, the pursued and the pur- 
suers were always in sight of each other, yet the latter never over- 
took the former. During this remarkable journey, not one of the 
characters ever spake a word; Morgan and Vasquez gave their com- 
mands by silent gestures, and Ina never once opened her large 
Egyptian mouth. After they had passed over many “leveled dis- 
tances set round by room"’(!) they reached the desert of “ Aridzone”’ 
or “‘ Arazit,” and then we first hear a sound. The black slaves cry 


out: “ The sea!” 
“ They laughed, and broxe 
The silence of an age, and spoke 
Of rest at last.” 


Morgan plunged into this sea of sand, and Vasquez followed him. 
The retainers of both fall and die, slain by heat and thirst, day after 
day, yet the chase and pursuit still go on. Inthe middle of the desert 
they reach a ship, left from the days, before the settlement of Egypt, 
when the sands were an ocean bed. Morgan walks around this ship 
several times, which at last gives Vasquez a chance to overtake him. 
They meet: Morgan opens his treasure-chest, and hurls a number 
of golden goblets and handfuls of gold coin in the face cf Vasquez.— 

“Yea, strewed them out upon the sands, 
As men upon a frosty morn, 
In Mississippi's fertile lands, 
Hurl out great, yellow ears of corn 
To hungry swine with hurried hands.” 

But Vasquez cares much less for the goblets than the “swine 
with hurried hands” care for the corn. He still advances, and there- 
upon the last of Morgan’s black slaves engages him. The two fight 
until both fall dead, and then Morgan and Ina, the sole survivors of 
both parties, walk on (in utter silence, of course), until they reach an 
oasis, where they are living, without the slightest need of language, 
at the present day. This oasis is described as an Eden; it is full of 
wild turkeys, antelopes, singing birds, and squirrels 

“ As cunning-faced as you can think.” 


But, as a contrast to all this beauty, Ina 


“Sits upon the water’s brink, 
As mournful-soul’d as you can think.” 
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We are informed, mine several times, that “she has a thousand 
birds,” and three times that they “would build nests in her hair,”— 
which, as she neither stirs nor speaks, and her hair hangs loose, we 
should think quite possible. 

Is it necessary that we should make any comment upon such a 
plot? We have extracted it, as faithfully as the rambling and some- 
what incoherent thread of the narrative permits, from the author's 
pages. Chapters concerning Africa and the Sphinx, Venice and Tor- 
cello are interpolated, without any apparent necessity; and the last 
of these is perhaps the best thing in the volume. Mr. Miller evi- 
dently relies for his most striking effects upon his descriptive pas- 
sages ; but these are largely made up of ever-repeated epithets, such 
as “white,” “silent,” “bare,” “leveled,” etc., and rarely show any 
clearness of outline. The title of the poem misleads, for the ship in 
the desert has no connection whatever with the story—if story we 
may call it. The author’s purpose in writing the poem is very 
frankly given by himself (p. 77): 


“ And why did these same sunburnt men 
Let Morgan gain the plain, and then 
Pursue him to the utter sea? 

You ask me here impatiently. 

And I as pertly must reply, 

My task is but to tell a tale, 

To give a wide sail to the gale, 

To paint the boundless plain, the sky; 
To rhyme, nor give a reason why.” 


We grant all this except “to tella tale!’ Fluent movement of 
rhyme, an impetus inherent in the words, apart from their meaning, 
Mr. Miller certainly possesses; and this talent combined with a reck- 
less imagination, enables him occasionally to strike out vigorous lines 
and couplets. If he possessed also a literary conscience, he would do 
far better work, but then he would probably cease ¢o surprise. He is 
not the inspired savage of whom our English brethren are so tender, 
considering his fame, rightly enough, as mainly of their own creation. 
This volume gives abundant evidence that its grossest faults are per- 
petrated with open eyes, that the almost idiotic grotesqueness of the 
characters is deliberately designed—in short, that it was written to 
keep up an impression artificially produced by his preceding volumes. 
We can not avoid the suspicion that Mr. Miller is a most skillful actor, 
who has caught the secret of enthusiasm in a considerable class of 
readers, and constantly turns aside to smile while he plays upon it. 
The characteristics of his verse are precisely those which many Eng- 
lish critics have been loudly requiring from American authors, for the: 
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last fifteen years—rude fierceness and lawlessness; the “ flavor of a 
virgin soil ;”’ “ buffaloes and buffalo-grass, the grizzly bear, the Indian, 
the Sierras ;”’ the strife of border-life, and all the barbaric machinery, 
which may be used to titillate an intellectual palate, d/as¢ with super- 
ficial cleverness. 

Mr. Miller has been shrewd enough to perceive this craving, and 
lucky enough to satisfy it. His poems are written for the English 
market, where their monstrous perversions of truth are accepted as 
realism, and their purposed violations of every genuine poetic law are 
condoned because the author has his home in the bright setting sun ! 
Let him write “ Arazit,” ‘“ Manzinetta,” and ‘“‘ Azteckee,”—who in 
England is the wiser? Let him bring an Oregon tribe down to Ari- 
zona—who knows the difference there? Let him represent grizzly 
bears playing with goats, Indians wearing tiger skins, boa-constrictors, 
baobabs, boomerangs and what not all, as being found on the Pacific 
coast, and what English critic shall say him nay ? 

From this point of view, the “Ship of the Desert’ must be pro- 
nounced a great success. It will require several generations to cor- 
rect the impressions of American life, scenery, botany and zodlogy, 
which will undoubtedly be drawn from its pages. English tourists 
(male) will visit us for years to come, expecting to find our old men 
looking “ awest,” and “ throwing” their beards “‘ backward along the 
track ;” or (female) wondering that our women are not distinguished 
by large lips, “ pushed out so pitiful,” and eternal silence. The Eng- 
lish agriculturist will make a special journey hither to find that breed 
of cattle “whose sable briskets swept the ground ;” the landscape 
gardeners of Osborne and Chatsworth will spend large sums in their 
search for our “ mailéd trees,” (which Mr. Miller twice mentions, as 
if to assure the world that such actually are); and Mr. Hind and Sir 
George Airy will call upon our astronomers for a chart of the new 
American constellation—for has not Mr. Miller said, “ No star fell 
out of Ethiope ?”” What new theory the antiquarian or the philosopher 
may derive from the following passage we cannot guess: 


“Who shall say: 
My father rear’d a pyramid ; 
My brother clipp’d the dragon’s wings; 
My mother was Semiramis ? 
Yea, harps strike idly out of place ; 
Men sing of savage Saxon kings 
New-born and known but yesterday, 
And Norman blood presume to say . . . .” 


To say what? Ah, there is the terrible mystery? But, let our Eng- 
lish friends take heart: it will doubtless be revealed to them in some 
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later poem. Having tamed and made their Norman blood responsive 
to his wild Arizonian (or Arasttian) will, he thus mysteriously inti- 
mates the possession of still more potent spells. After this, what one 
of them will dare to say that his mother was Semiramis? The same 
critics of whom we have spoken accuse our older and more civilized 
poets of imitating English authors, when they sing of clover, robins, 
oaks, and elms in America: now let them for the first time look 
“awest,” behold the “ grizzled grim,” and enjoy the men who “ lean 
and look,” but speak not! They have, at last, the impossible land- 
scapes and the impossible characters for which they have so long 
yearned : it is not for us to disturb their sweet illusions ! 


Fond keys 
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THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS?~_—' ur 


THE work of which this is a translation, is the most recent, and 
one of the most useful, of the many manuals of its class which 
German scholarship has produced. The special student, indeed, who . 
must examine the vouchers for every assertion, will turn to books v7 
which give ancient authorities for all their facts and which fully 
present the conflicting evidence on all sides of disputed questions. 
Rut to reach a wider circle, to animate the classical studies of young 
men preparing for active life, to fill with humanity and varied mean- 
ing the pages of ancient history before the eyes of the mass of intelli- 
gent readers, we need just such a book as that of Guhl and Koner— 
a clear, comprehensive summary of the daily life of the cultivated ae 
nations of antiquity, unencumbered with learned apparatus, and illus- : 
trated as well by a liberal use of the graphic art as by an easy, reada- 
ble style. The highest praise to which such a work can aspire, is 
that it makes its picture of the ancients attractive, without forfeiting 
its accuracy ; and this praise the German authors in question have 
fairly earned. Skillfully throwing into the background doubtful ques- 
tions, and drawing in clear, strong outlines what is certainly known, 
they enable us to live again, in thought, the life of the classic nations, 
and renew in us, as the most perfect acquaintance with their languages 
alone would fail to renew them, the views and sentiments with which 
they created their wonderful works—and achieved, alike in words and 
in marble, their immortal supremacy. Indeed, the study of ancient 
history, as commonly conducted, without previous familiarity with 
some such book as this, is nearly meaningless. On the other hand, 
1 “The Life of the Greeks and Romans.” Described from Antique Monuments. By E. 


Guhl and W. Koner. Translated from the third German Edition, by F. Hueffer, With 
543 wood-cuts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 
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some knowledge of the architecture and sculpture, of the manners and 
customs, dress, houses, household goods, worship, weapons, food, 
ornaments and games of the nations from whom our civilization is 
mainly an inheritance, ought to be far more generally diffused than a 
thorough acquaintance with classical philology can be, and it is to be 
hoped that such works will distribute this knowledge widely. We 
would not discourage the study of the ancient languages—a study 
which, properly conducted, is of a higher value to-day than for cen- 
turies past—but it is no heresy to say that, rather than spend two or 
three years of feeble mental effort in acquiring a smattering of Latin 
and Greek, to be forgotten ever after—a student might in one-fourth 
of the time, become familiar with an account, in his own tongue, of 
the history and antiquities of Greece and Rome, which, whether as 
an intellectual possession, or as an educational instrument, would 
be worth incomparably more to him. 

A translation of a valuable work must be treated with caution by 
a conscientious critic. It is a sore disappointment to find clearness 
of statement, precision in terms, an accurate style, rendered with 
negligence and looseness; awkward idioms in place of idiomatic 
grace ; in short, excellent German replaced by very poor English. 
Of these faults, “‘ The Life of the Ancients’ has enough to destroy 
all claims of the translation to be regarded or read as a literary work 
—a reproduction in our language of the original. We can not but 
regret, too, that it has been made from the third German edition, 
instead of the fourth, which appeared some months before the trans- 
lation, and contains many valuable additions. A little more delay 
would have been a small sacrifice, compared with the gain by repre- 
senting the final form of the original ; nor does the usually handsome 
dress in which the publishers have set forth the English edition, fully 
compensate, in our judgment, for the abridgment to which the text has 
been subjected. This has been done openly, being plainly avowed by 
the translator, who says, “ the letter-press has been considerably short- 
ened, partly by means of condensation, such as the more concise char- 
acter of our language, in comparison with the German, permits of, partly 
by the occasional omission of details which seemed to lie somewhat 
beyond the scope of the work.” It has been done honestly, too, in 
another respect ; a sincere effort being obvious throughout, to repre- 
sent accurately the sense of the authors, though in fewer words. But 
it requires a master of English prose to succeed in condensing the 
easy and graceful style even of a diffuse German writer, without loss 
both of ease and of accuracy—and in this case, Messrs. Guhl and 
Koner are not diffuse, nor is the translator a master of his instrument. 
A passage well worth quoting for its own sake, and fairly illustra- 
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ting the translator’s style of work, relates to the “ literati,” who man- 
ufactured books in imperial Rome. We translate as follows: 


These copyists multiplied with surprising rapidity the manuscripts confided te 
them ; making use of shortened forms in writing, which—from the name of the 
inventor, Tiro, Cicero’s freedman—were called the Tironian characters (note 
Tironianz). These copies, which, for want of careful revision by the originals, 
were often imperfect, formed the stock in the shops of the booksellers (bibliopola) ; 
except that the bookseller himself often kept a copying office, as well as a sales- 
room ; and through these dealers, editions, consisting sometimes of many thousands 
of copies, were distributed through all the circles of the reading world. Thus Ovid, 
Propertius and Martial say that their writings have been circulated throughout the 
Empire ; and, indeed, under the repression which literature suffered from the impe- 
rial tyranny, severe and licentious satire found but a too willing audience. We know 
also that the epics of Homer and Virgil were in the hands of all educated men; and 
that Hor poems and Cicero’s orations had become part of the common intel- 
lectual wealth of the nation; a fact which explains how, in the schools, abridg- 
ments, books of extracts and selections, and grammatical exercises, were placed in 
the hands of the children, who were taught, after reading, to rise to their feet and 
repeat off-hand what they had read. Thus the circulation of books in ancient times 
approached that which it has attained among us through the printing-press; and 
thus we can understand how, for instance, Augustus, in Rome alone, could con- 
fiscate two thousand copies of the pseudo-Sibylline books, after they had been for 
years in everybody's hands (Guhl and Koner, p. 680). 


The whole of the context, like this extract, is fresh and stimulating 
to the reader. It is a little exaggerated; and it fails, while making 
general assertions about what was done in ancient times, to distin- 
guish accurately between epochs and nations; so that the reader may 
be in danger of referring to the Greece of Homer or of Pericles, 
customs only known to the Rome of Augustus or of the Antonines. 
Both of these faults are frequent in the work, and go far to unfit it 
for a class-book, yet they are not so serious as to destroy its useful- 
ness ; and all who read it with care will be led by it to further studies 
which will correct its incidental imperfections. But the English 
“condensation” of the passage in question does not seem to 
improve it. 

“By these slaves manuscripts were copied with astounding celerity, with the 
aid of abbreviations called, from their inventor, Tiro, a freedman of Cicero, Tiro- 
nian notes. These copies, sometimes full of mistakes, went to the shops of the 
booksellers (bibliopolz), unless these kept copyists in their own shops. Numerous 
copies were thus produced in little time. The satirical writings of Ovidius, Proper- 
tius, and Martialis were in everybody’s hands, as were also the works of Homer 
and Virgil, the odes of Horace, and the speeches of Cicero; grammars, anthologies, 
etc., for schools, were reproduced in the same manner; indeed the antique book- 
trade was carried on on a scale hardly surpassed by modern times. Augustus con- 
fiscated, for instance, in Rome alone, two thousand copies of the pseudo-Sibylline 
books—by no means a recent work ” (p. 529). 
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It will be observed that, while preserving the general sense, the 
ranslator makes no effort to improve his original ; and that he intro- 
duces a number of trifling inaccuracies, especially of style, which are 
irritating to the critical reader. There is no department of literary 
activity which so imperatively calls for reform as that of the current 
translations of foreign books. The standard of excellence in this 
class of work must be vastly raised, or a great part of all the benefit 
which might be derived by the importation of intellectual fruits will 
be lost. And we see no way of raising it, unless faithful and indus- 
trious criticism will apply itself to the humble task of testing and 
judging the merits of translators. 
An illustration of the want of that extreme care which a con- 
scientious translator will take, or ought to be required to take, will 
be found on page 289, where Mr. Hueffer writes: 


“In early times the Attic burial-rites are said to have been very simple. The 
grave was dug by the nearest relatives, and the corpse buried in it; whereupon the 
mound was sown with corn, by the means of which the decaying body was supposed 


to be pacified.” 


The meaning of the original is more clearly expressed in the lit- 
eral rendering: “for it was the faith of the ancients that the fostering 
earth, with which the dead were covered, and into whose furrows 
grains of corn were thrown, would soothe the decaying body ” (p. 352). 
This is loosely expressed and easily misunderstood. To be clear, 
the authors ought to have quoted, or at least referred to, the well- 
known passage of Cicero,' the sense of which they have evidently 
tried to render.’ It ought to be instructive to all translators to 
observe how two of them in succession, by cumulative carelessness, 
have elevated a Roman rhetorician’s beautiful and touching figure 
of speech into an article of faith for the ancient Athenians. 

With all its imperfections, we most heartily commend “ The Life 
of the Greeks and Romans” as the best book of its class accessible 
to the English reader ; and wish for it a wide circulation. The student 
of classical antiquity, or of general history, will find it an indispensa- 
ble companion, perhaps, until that day—-would we could hope for it 
soon—when American scholarship will provide us with a more scien- 
tific, truthful, and popular description of ancient society than now 
exists in any language. 


1 “De Legibus, 2, 25, 63.” 

* “Nam et Athenis jam ille mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, corpus terra humandi, 
quod cum proximi fecerant obductaque terra erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut sinus et gre 
mium quasi matris morbo tribueretur, solam autem frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur.” 
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SHERMAN’S HISTORICAL RAID.’ 


THE author of this work was colonel of the 35th regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers, and took an active part in all of the campaigns of 
the Army of the Cumberland up to the end of his three years’ term 
of service. He was badly wounded at the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
and was breveted Brigadier-General for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct, upon the special recommendation of General Geo. H. Thomas. 
After he was mustered out, he rejoined the army under Sherman's 
command, at Savannah, and accompanied it through the campaign 
of the Carolinas, as the correspondent of the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 
It will thus be seen that his warrant for writing is ample, and fully 
justifies him in criticising the recollections as well as the generalship 
of General Sherman. He has written freely and forcibly, and to use 
his own words, for the purpose of showing wherein the Memoirs “ fall 
short of presenting the correct history of many great events of which 
they treat; . . . how far the author's recollection, even when cor- 
rected by his own memoranda, is at fault; and to furnish the future 
historian with facts which will guard him against perpetuating the 
error and the injustice which pervade both volumes of the work.” 
He does not criticise Sherman as a general, farther than the state- 
ment of the bare facts is such a criticism, but it must be confessed, 
that in some instances no severer criticism could possibly be made. 
He shows beyond a reasonable doubt, by the quotation of original 
letters, telegrams, and reports, as well as by the testimony of other 
historians, that Grant is entitled not only to the credit of executing 
the campaign of Forts Henry and Donelson, but also of devising it, 
and that Sherman assigned the credit therefor to Halleck on grounds 
entirely insufficient. He also shows by a careful analysis of Sher- 
man’s own narrative, and by documents omitted therefrom, that Gen- 
eral Grant, and not General Sherman, originated the general plan of 
the Atlanta campaign, and was the first to suggest the “ march to 
the sea.” Where the memoirs deny the surprise of the Union army 
at Shiloh, General Boynton shows that the surprise “ was complete 
and due mainly” to Sherman’s “own blindness and neglect ;”" and 
that the Army of the Cumberland under Buell rendered most impor- 
tant service in retrieving the disaster which seemed about to over- 
whelm the Army of the Tennessee. He shows that Sherman cen- 
sured General Sooy Smith unduly ; that, in certain contingencies, 


1“Sherman’s Historical Raid. TheeMemoirs in the Light of the Record. Based 
upon Compilations from the files of the War-Office.” By H. V. Boynton, Washington: 
Correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette. Cincinnati: Wilstach, Baldwin & Co. 
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General Grant and the country expected the Meridian raid to result 
in the capture of Mobile and Selma; that Sherman “ was seven weeks 
behind the time set for his arrival at Chattanooga, and exhibited no 
special activity in his advance till Rosecrans was removed, when 
under Grant’s request to come on, the energy of his movement sur- 
passed praise;”” and finally, that in the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
“he alone of the three army commanders, failed to perform the part 
assigned to him. He vindicates the memory of General McPherson 
from the charge of timidity, and makes it clear “that the officer acted 
exactly in accordance with Sherman’s own orders” at Resaca; he 
throws a broad flood of light on the battles of Kenesaw and Atlanta, 
claiming with strong show of reason that the latter “ was a great sur- 
prise, and well-nigh serious disaster” to the Union army. He cen- 
sures Sherman severely for permitting Hardee and the garrison of 
Savannah to escape; and points out with warmth and particularity 
his injustice to Thomas, Schofield, Logan, Blair, and Stanton. Refer- 
ring to the final campaign, he praises “the magnificent and really 
wonderful march through the Carolinas,” but does not fail to expose 
Sherman’s violation of the rules of war in permitting his columns to 
become so widely separated as to invite Johnston to attack them 
singly, with every hope of beating them in detail. 

One of the most curious and interesting chapters of the work 
before us is that relating to the negotiation with General Johnston 
for the surrender of his army, and the “re-establishment of peace 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande.” The original Confederate 
documents drawn from the government archives and from other 
trustworthy sources, are given to the public herein in full, for the 
first time, and are of the highest value, in connection with the con- 
troversy which has grown out of the events to which they relate. 
They leave no room to doubt that the first draft of the terms granted 
was made by John H. Regan, the Confederate Postmaster-General, 
A fac-simile of this draft is given in the text before us, together with 
the articles of agreement, as finally written out by Sherman, and the 
two are connected by references showing their substantial identity, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

General Boynton’s review is published in a volume uniform with 
the Memoirs, and considers the latter more as a raid than a serious 
conscientious invasion of the domain of history. It is written 
throughout with quite as much clearness, vigor, and independence, 
as the work of which it treats, and can not fail to secure a place 
alongside of it in every library. We-have rarely seen a more logical 
or closely reasoned review, or one which carries with it a greater 
_ gense of conviction that the documents are correctly quoted and the 
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conclusions fairly drawn. It confirms the criticism of Sherman and 
his Memoirs, published in the November-December number of the 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, in every essential particular, and leaves 
no room to doubt that the general of the army has written hurriedly, 
and published without due deliberation. The result is highly inter- 
esting, but the review under consideration, in the words of the 
author, ought to fortify the country, if not General Sherman, “in 
the claim that his book is not history,” or, what is still better, it 
ought to induce him, without delay, to correct his recollections by 
the light of the official records. 


CHRIST AND HUMANITY.’ 


THE purpose of this book is commendable. It is another 
attempt to answer the question, Who and what was Christ? The 
author expresses his dissatisfaction “ with the ordinary interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s person, as inconsistent both with reason and Scrip- 
ture,” and declares that the prevailing orthodox belief “of two 
natures and one person,” involving two wills and yet but one 
personal consciousness, is clumsy and unsatisfactory, and presents “a 
confusion too great and insurmountable for a rational faith.” 

He seeks a les scontradictory conception of the person of Christ, 
one that “ may preserye inviolate the truth of Scripture and afford a 
resting-place for the heart and reason in their approaches ,to Him.” 
The truth of Scripture he holds to be that Christ is both God and 
man in the truest and most real sense: and he distinctly declares 
that “no faith can be Christian or Scriptural which leaves out really 
and practically these two elements of his being.” 

Unquestionably the author would keep himself moored to the 
Word of God: and he approaches the discussion with a reverent 
spirit. He also exalts the nature of man, lifting it utterly away from 
the animal and natural world, and separating it from that world by 
“an immeasurable and impassable gulf.” 

The fundamental position of the book is “the identity of the 
divine and human in the person of Christ. . . . . Christ is not 
God and man wuited, each nature retaining its own separate individu- 
ality and functions; nor yet a fusion of the two, forming an interme- 
diate or compound nature; but their zdentity in a person who is doth 
Divine and human in all His attributes. . . . . The Divine in 
Christ zs the human, and the human in Him is Divine.” 


! “Christ and Humanity ; with a View, Historical and Critical, of the Doctrine of Christ's 
Person.” By Henry M. Goodwin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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This doctrine of Christ’s person is based on three principles: 1. 
The essential unity of the Divine and human. 2. The divine or 
heavenly humanity of Christ. 3. The Kenosis, or self-limitation of 
the Logos in the incarnation. 

This is not Pantheism, for it limits divine and human identity to 
the person of Christ. It is not Apollinarianism; for while Apolli- 
naris held to the unity of the divine and human, and also to the divine 
or heavenly humanity of the Logos, as that “ His deity was in itself 
humanity from the very beginning,” and “ His humanity was of one 
substance with God prior to the birth on earth,” he allowed only 
a partial and seeming limitation of the Logos in the incarnation; 
denying a true human development. This is not Eutychianism, 
for Eutyches did not hold to the eternal humanity of the Logos, 
contending that the two natures were merged into-one at the 
incarnation. 

It is the doctrine that has been developed in the modern theis- 
tical speculation on Christology, especially in Germany, and of which 
Gess presents the essential features. It is founded on the principle 
of the essential unity of God and man. 

Dr. Goodwin’s citations from Scripture in support of the divine 
or heavenly humanity of Christ certainly will not go unquestioned. 
They are sweepingly assertive, and without accompanying proof. 
The fact “that Jesus was born of only one human parent” is cited 
as all-significant of His eternal humanity / “Ye are from beneath, 
I am from above,” “I came forth from the Father and am come into 
the world;” “ The first man is of the earth, earthly. The second 
man is the Lord from heaven,” are quoted as Scriptural evidence that 
Christ had no created human soul! that his Aumanity was eternal ! 
Few will question that they make profound claim of divinity. They 
show indeed a lofty consciousness of superior nature and origin ; but 
what shadow of a shade of proof do they furnish that Christ’s divinity 
was eternally human ? 

The author declares in regard to the divine or essential form of 
the Logos, that “it can be no other than the human,” while the 
Scriptures speak of the eternal Logos as subsisting in the form of 
God/ Is the form of God the human form ? 

Moreover, is not humanity essentially conditioned, in any true con- 
ception of it? Does not the humanity that is uncreated, unlimited, 
unconditioned, infinite, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, cease to 
be humanity? Wherein does it differ from divinity? What and 
where is the quality or characteristic, or essence if you please, con- 
stituting the difference? And if there is no difference, how does the 
mere name without the thing, “ furnish a basis for a clear and rational 
faith?” Or how is it helpful in forming a conception of his person? 
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The eternal Logos is the complete expression of the essence of 
the Father, but how does this make him “ potentially man?” If 
there was “an essential humanity in the bosom of Deity,” what were 
its conditions? If “a divine man descended and inserted himself 
into the race” (p. 32), what did he become? A humanman? If, as 
the author says (p. 215), “‘ No view of Christ’s humanity can be true 
which fails to recognize in Him all that really belongs to humanity, 
all its true and essential conditions ; not what is accidental or peculiar 
to our fallen and depraved nature, but what belongs to the true and 
Divine idea ;” and if, as he says again (p. 216), the essential condi- 
tions of a ¢rue humanity are “areal growth and development,” and 
“moral freedom, involving temptability, and a possibility of sinning ;”” 
then that humanity which Christ had before his incarnation was not 
a “ true humanity.” 

But leaving the heavenly humanity of the Logos, let us see if the 
author’s views of the Kenosis, or limitation of the Logos, do not 
divest the eternal Son of his true and proper divinity. He makes 
the Incarnation an entire subjection of the Divine, a reduction and 
limitation of the infinite and absolute, to all the normal conditions 
and limitations of a true humanity. “The Logos, when once made 
flesh, disappears in the man Christ Jesus, and henceforth appears and 
acts like a man” (p. 366). “ He divested himself of His outward and 
inward condition as God, His divine supremacy, omnipresence, 
omniscience, omnipotence, etc.” (p. 347). Here is a God, then, who 
has lost his deific consciousness; who has forgotten what he knew; 
who is not aware that he is God, or that he was God, divine in 
essence; but who is ignorant, helpless, growing in wisdom. By an 
act of self-determination, the eternal Logos forgets that he ever was ; 
and the second person of the adorable Trinity learns what he did not 
know, finds out that he was mistaken, and grows wiser as he grows 
older. “The essential nature of Deity,” Dr. Goodwin urges, “is 
unchanged.” Omnipotence, omnipresence, etc., are “ physical con- 
ditions,” and the Logos is simply emptied of these. ‘“ God Is ove.” 
And love is so eminently personal God can not empty himself of 
that. 

But is there any thing more intensely personal than consciousness, 
and the Logos, as God, has lost consciousness. How can he love as 
God, and think and reason and desire and plan as man? Must not 
his Jove be humanly conditioned, just as his power or his knowledge, 
in order to give him a ¢rue humanity ? 

The author asks, “Of what did Christ empty or divest himself 
when He became Incarnate?” and as if there was no answer to the 
question but the sweeping one he gives, replies “of all that distin- 
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guished him as God,” “the whole condition and attributes of Deity,” 
omnipotence, omniscience, consciousness, every thing. Surely the 
Logos himself gives a better answer than this, in his reference to 
“the glory he had with the Father, before the world was.’’ This 
he laid aside, this form of God, this mode of divine manifestation, 
this glory. 

The author makes much of the point that “ Christ nowhere speaks 
of the Logos as the ruling or actuating spirit within him,” and quotes 
Martensens to the effect that “ Christ never says, I and the Logos are 
one.” With good reason. It is the Logos that speaks, always. 
How could Christ speak of the Logos apart from himself, when he zs 
the Logos ? 

Surely the difficulties attending the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
are not diminished by the conception of the person of Christ given us 
in this book. 


LETTERS TO A SCEPTIC ON RELIGIOUS MATTERS.’ 


THIS work repays perusal. The author, who died a young man, 
was an original thinker; and above all a philosopher. There was no 
system, from Thales to Cousin, with which he was not conversant. 
There was no phase of the human intellect which he had not contem- 
plated, and no aspect of society with which he was not familiar. 
Revolutionary periods, periods of apparent retrogression, periods of 
progress, stationary periods—one and all he seemed to have studied, 
not simply in their history, but in their underlying ideas. He was 
therefore well qualified to speak—and effectively so—to the sceptic. 
Being devoted to the church of which he was an honored minister, 
and loving and living for that church, he identifies it with Christian- 
ity. This explains some passages in the book that the reader might 
not otherwise understand. But it does not invalidate his reasoning ; 
for he is still defending revelation, and the supernatural order, against 
the sceptic. We are told in the introduction that “the sceptical 
opponent whom he addresses, is a real man, and the struggle between 
them a real struggle” (p. viii.). This adds to the interest of the 
book and explains the desultory character of the letters. 

The book is opportune. The age of sceptics has not passed. 
From our universities in America, as well as in England and on the 
European Continent, young men issue forth affecting disbelief in 
revelation and the supernatural order. What Canon Liddon said, 


1 “Letters to a Sceptic on Religious Matters, by Rev. James Balmes.” Translated from 
the Spanish by Rev. William M‘Donald, A. B.,S.T.D. Dublin: William B. Kelly. 1875 
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about six years ago, of Oxford, is equally true of nearly all the secular 
universities in existence. ‘Cases have come,” he says, “within my 
own experience, of men who have come up from school as Christians, 
and have been earnest Christians up to the time of beginning to read 
philosophy for the Final School, but who, during the year and a 
half or two years employed in this study have surrendered, first their 
Christianity, and next their belief in God, and have left the univer- 
sity not believing in a Supreme Being.”* We do not lay the blame 
upon the young men. We lay it rather at the doors of their profes- 
sors. Some of them are avowedly the inculcators of naturalism. 
Others, and they are the greater number, are inadequate for their 
position. They are unable to cope with any system of philosophy. 
Their students take the insufficient explanations they make of objec- 
tions as the best that can be given, and conclude that a cause with no 
better arguments in its favor deserves to fall; and thus, what they 
were disposed to reverence they are led to despise. We once visited 
a college largely patronized by the State, and were introduced to the 
professor of philosophy. We spoke with him of Herbert Spencer’s 
system; but all we could get him to say was that it was “a strange 
system ;”’ it was “ hard to determine its scope,” and other such general- 
ities. Yet that professor had been lecturing during the year to a 
graduating class at whose disposal were the works of Herbert 
Spencer. 

Philosophy, when properly taught, is not calculated to make 
sceptics. It is only superficial knowledge that leads to scepticism. 
The remark of Francis Bacon still holds true: It is very certain, and 
proved by experience, that a little philosophy can lead to atheism, 
but more copious draughts lead back to religion. Indeed, when we 
come to examine these young sceptics, we find that they know only 
names; that they have no real acquaintance with the systems they 
parade as superseding their earlier beliefs; that they are dazzled by 
somebody’s rhetoric, and have not learned how to sift truth from 
error. In this respect the book under review is admirable. It was 
the special merit of Balmes’ genius that he knew how to strike home 
at the heart of the system. In his masterly refutation of Hegel and 
Cousin, in the ninth and tenth letters, that power of analysis is beau- 
tifully exemplified. 

Altogether, the sceptic’s is an unenviable position. To withdraw 
him from it is a great charity. But it is difficult to reach him. We 
grope in vain for a common ground on which to enter into contest 
with him. We imagine him to be closely following our footsteps in 

1 Two Reports from the Committee of the House of Lords on University Tests. London, 


1870-71. Second Report, pp. 69, 70. . 
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reasoning; we look back, and find him out of sight. He is neither 
here nor there. We talk to him of God. He is not sure that there 
is a God. The Divinity may or may not be a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion; or it may have no more real existence than the imaginary be- 
ings with which nurses frighten children. If we point out to him the 
beauties and harmonies of the universe, he knows not if they are what 
they seem. He believes with Kant that “we know but the phenome- 
non; the nomenon is beyond our knowing;” or with Fichte, that 
“the outward world is but self, projected into space, and that the Ego 
and the non-Ego are identical; or with the poet who says all 


“ Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams?” 


We seek first principles which his reason is bound to admit. With 
a shrug of the shoulder, he repeats the provoking gue satsje. How 
knows he but that they are impressions which have grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength? He knows not, and he 
cares not to know. He seems no longer capable of exercising his 
reason with energy sufficient to arrive at a logical conclusion. Indeed, 
scepticism is a mental and moral lethargy. It paralyzes the faculties 
of the mind for all exertion on spiritual subjects. ‘ The intellect,” 
says Balmes (p. 13), “falls into a weariness and indescribable prostra- 
tion the moment it rises up against heaven ; as history tells us of that 
arm which, on the instant it was extended to a sacred object, was 
struck with paralysis.” In this comatose state the mind smothers 
all its yearnings to know and search after the truth; the heart stifles 
the voice of conscience and ignores the sense of right and wrong; 
reason seems to have become distorted; the man stands aloof from 
his fellow-men in all their instincts and aspirations; he becomes, so 
to speak, dehumanized. ‘“ Every thing,” says Balmes, “ that struggles 
with the cry of common sense and the voice of nature, for the purpose 
of indulging in vain cavillations, is foreign to the prudence, as it is 
contrary to the principles, of sound sense.” 

We are struck with the moderation with which he treats this 
inconsistent and unreasonable sceptic. If he complains of the intol- 
erance of the clergy, he shows him that by that fact he is not him- 
self tolerant, “and that a man is never perfectly tolerant until he 
tolerates intolerance itself” (p. 132). If he launches into a tirade on 
the weakness of human reason, Balmes agrees with him; thence 
deducing the necessity of an authority superior to reason; and he 
adds : “ far from feeling inclined to separate from the belief and con- 
victions with which I had been inspired in my infancy, I became con- 
vinced of their necessity, and even of the interest I had in preserving 
them ; for I began to regard them as the only plank of salvation in 
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this boisterous sea of human cavillations”’ (pp. 9, 10). The sceptic 
finds the present to be a transition period, which being ended, “ new 
times will decipher the enigma.” Balmes shows that all present 
times are transition periods, and holds it “as demonstrated that 
humanity has always progressed, that its state was better in the 
Middle Ages than during the ancient civilization, and that at present 
it has many advantages over what it had in all former times” (p. 118). 
But he also shows that progress does not affect religion in her essen- 
tial traits. And in another letter on The Philosophy of the Future 
he ridicules with truly Socratic irony that constant appeal to the 
future for the solution of all difficulties that the constructors of our 
new-fangled systems do not understand. 


“Do not ask them,” he says, “how they have discovered so many prodigies, 
who has revealed to them such wonderful secrets: above all, do not demand from 
them proofs for what they lay down as certain, nor require them, as if they were 
vulgar thinkers, to demonstrate what they assert. These are things of which one 
has a presentiment rather than a knowledge; they have about them something 
poetical, something aerial; they are provisions involved in symbolic figures ; and 
whoever is not satisfied with this is unworthy of philosophy; the flame of genius 
has not touched his brow, creative inspiration has budded not in his mind” 


(pp. 59, 60, 61). 


While the book is effectively written, it still leaves much unsaid. 
The sceptic with whom Balmes had to deal was not a hostile one. 
He still believed in a God, and this made the road easy. Some of 
the letters barely touch upon important points, and the’ one on the 
Miraculous is very weak. They answer only minor objections, and 
leave unrefuted the real difficulties. In its entirety, we commend 
the work to young men as one of the best of late works on the sub- 
ject of scepticism. 
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Tue Porticay Works or Ray Patmer.'—The Congregational ministers 
of this land are no idlers, and for forty years Dr. Palmer has been one of 
the busiest among them. More than thirty years he has given to important 
and exacting pastoral charges, in Bath, Maine, and Albany, New York, and 


1 “The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer.” Complete Edition. 372 pages. Price $4.00. 
New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1876, ; 
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about ten to the prosaic work of the Congregational Union, in building 
houses of worship. That he should have found time for any thing outside of 
his professional work, speaks well for his industry and careful economy 
of minutes. Yet to various magazines he has been a frequent and valued 
contributor of critical and philosophical articles; he has published several 
volumes on practical religious subjects, that have been widely read at home 
and abroad. 

And now comes this sumptuous volume of his Poems, the offspring of his 
leisure, the solace of his weariness, the play-work of his evening hours, when 
rest by change of occupation has prepared him for the prosaic duties of the 
morrow. 

We have first about one hundred hymns and sacred lyrics, including 
several translations, at once scholarly and poetic, from such early hymn- 
writers as St. Ambrose, §t. Bernard, Gregory the Great, and Thomas 
Aquinas. Among them is that most exquisite lyric, by King Robert the 
Second, of France: “Come, Holy Ghost, in love,” and St. Bernard’s 
“ Jesus, thou Joy of Loving Hearts ”—both of which so mary thousands have 
delighted to sing, few, perhaps, knowing to whom they were indebted for their 
pleasure and profit. 

About one-third of the poems in this division of the book were intended 
for closet reading. A considerable number are now first printed. Of the 
rest, given to the world year by year as they were written, at least fifty found 
their way at once into the hymn-books of all evangelical denominations 
in this country and Great Britain, often without the author’s name, some- 
times credited to another. The hymn, “ My faith looks up to thee”—of the 
history of which Dr. Palmer gives an interesting account in a note—was 
written in 1830, and at once attained such a remarkable popularity in this 
country and in Europe, that the author’s name soon became a household word 
in Christian families, that may never have thought of him as the writer of 
many other sacred lyrics equally creditable to his poetic skill and Christian 
feeling. “Jesus, these eyes have never seen,” “ Lord, my weak thought in 
vain would climb,” “ Away from earth my spirit turns,” “‘ Thine holy day’s 
returning,” “‘ And is there, Lord, a rest,” “My Father’s house, thine own 
bright home,” are among those which all will recognize as universal favorites. 
These, and others in this volume, are not inferior to the hymn that has 
become so famous. 

“Home, or the Unlost Paradise,” is a poem of some two thousand lines, 
already favorably known through its publication in one of Mr. Randolph’s 
beautiful holiday volumes. It has been justly characterized as “ one of the 
most exquisite idyls in our language.” In expressive lines and choicest 
colors it pictures an ideal Christian home—ideal, yet drawn from observa- 
tion of the actual homes of New England. It can hardly be read without 
effecting the writer's timely purpose, “to deepen in the heart a conviction of 
the sacredness and beauty of a pure domestic life, and the peril to every 
interest of humanity involved in the desecration of household sanctities.” 
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The Miscellaneous Poems, about seventy-five in number, are on a pleasing 
variety of themes pertaining to religious, social, and domestic life. To several 
of them as, “Eternity,” “The Unknown Known,” “Mount Washington,” 
“Thrice Born,” and “ Sonnets on Christ’s Sacrifice "—of the latter particularly 
the poem on “ Mary at the Sepulchre”—the severest criticism will assign a 
worthy place in the highest class of poetical compositions. Of the miscella- 
neous poems, as indeed of the whole volume, the inspiration seems to be 
threefold: the religious affections, the social affections, and the love of 
nature. 

Over all he writes, Dr. Palmer throws the charm of the refined taste of a 
cultured scholar, the delicate touch of a trained artist, the healthful flush of a 
true lover of nature, and the sacred aroma of an experienced Christian. The 
style is lucid as crystal and chaste as snow. 

Printers and binders have done their very best to shrine the poems in a 
fitting casket, and a more elegant volume has rarely come from an American 
press. It will carry down to posterity the name of an author already en- 
shrined in the hearts of Christian believers in many lands, millions of whom 
will sing with him in heaven the hymns by which he here expressed and 
uplifted their adoration of the Redeemer of men. To have honestly won 
such a place in the love and memory of the good and pure, is to have lived 
to purpose. May Dr. Palmer be spared to give the Christian world yet 
other fruits of his ripened and mellowed experience. 


THe BirRD AND THE BELL, WITH OTHER Poems.'—It is at least thirty 
years since Edgar A. Poe called attention to Mr. Cranch’s qualities as a poet. 
He then wrote: “It will be seen that there is much gentleness and melody 
in his nature, and that most of what he writes has its origin in his ‘ heart- 
deeps.’ The mystical sadness diffused through many of his poems is not 
without its charm. The delicacy of his mind, though it sometimes leads him 
into prettiness, is often displayed to fine effect in subtle fancies. We should 
estimate him as a man who had lived much with books and nature, who had 
‘experienced’ poetry, who felt his ‘heart leap up’ when he beheld beauty 
and excellence, and who, with original tendencies to the tender and thought- 
ful, had not escaped being occasionally betrayed by them into daintiness and 
effeminate egotism.” At the time, this judgment was neither unkind nor 
unfair. It indicates the better qualities of the poet which have since then 
grown ripe through study and a large experience of life, and the faults which 
have been either corrected or mitigated by the same agencies. 

The present volume contains Mr. Cranch’s best poetical work for a num- 
ber of years past, and in its varieties of theme and manner, probably gives 
very nearly the entire range of his capacity. We have not to deal with early 
promise, nor any later phase of transition. Whatever individuality the author 
possesses is here given to the world. Seeking, first, for the more general 


1 “The Bird and the Bell, with other Poems.” By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 327 
pages. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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characteristics, we are struck by the natural, unforced ease of his verse. His 
conceptions are evidently as spontaneous as they are simply and frankly 
expressed. Where a cooler self-criticism would have given the idea greater 
symmetry, it seems to have been withheld through the author’s reluctance to 
Jessen his own enjoyment. Poetry is with him a delight, rather than a serious 
passion, and there is a subtle spirit in his lines which assumes the reader to 
be a sympathetic friend. When we are impelled to say: “A little more 
labor would have greatly improved this poem,” we seem to hear the answer: 
If you like it, is not that enough?” Thus, with much sweetness and grace 
of fancy, with airy wit and earnest and varied reflection, there are only a few 
poems in the volume which represent the finish and completeness of which 
the author is capable. 

The leading poem, “ The Bird and the Bell,” opens with a description 
of a spring morning in Florence, none the less sweet and harmonious for 
being painted in a low key of color. The song of the bird represents the free 
aspiration of the soul ; but when the bell—the Church of Rome—strikes in 
with its brazen clang, the tune of the verse changes, and what was poetical, 
becomes instantly polemical. Many of the succeeding stanzas are remarka- 
bly compact, vigorous and resonant—indeed, we do not think that Mr. Cranch 
has anywhere surpassed them in these qualities—and for those to whom 
poetry is a vehicle, not a separate intellectual entity, they will be welcome. 
But we greatly prefer the unmixed imagination and clinging music of a poem 
like “The Old Days and the New.” Such verses as these are very nearly 
perfect : \ 


“ The queens of beauty whose smile was life,— 
Ah, well-a-day for the rare old days !— 
With love and despair in their golden hair, 
By the flowing River of Aise,— 


“ They have flitted away from hall and bower ; 
Ah, well-a-day for the rich old days !— 
Like the sun they shone, like the sun they have gone, 
By the flowing River of Aise. 


“ And buried beneath the pall of the past,— 
Ah, well-a-day for the proud old days !— 
Lie valor and worth, and the beauty of earth, 
By the flowing River of Aise. 
“ And I sit and sigh by the idle stream ; 
Ah, well-a-day for the bright old days ;— 


For naught remains for the poet’s strains 
But the flowing River of Aise.” 


Each of the poems entitled “ Veils,” “To a Half-Friend,” and “On 
Re-reading Tennyson’s Princess” is admirable in its way, and the “ Chinese 
Story ” is a bit of exquisite satire. We think Mr. Cranch does most justice 
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to his poetical genius in sportive, playfully-grave, or purely imaginative 
themes. His earnest poems manifest a ripe, liberal, and honest intelligence, 
but at the cost of that light, spontaneous music, which is his greatest charm. 
We find his blank verse, to our surprise, less flexible and harmonious than 
in his translation of the Aneid. It is a proof of the genuineness of his 
gift, that he has been led into so few echoes of the popular poets of his day. 
He evidently writes for the sake of expressing himself—his own thoughts, 
aspirations, dreams—and we thus constantly feel his personality without the 
possibility of interpreting it as egotism. We close the book with the impres- 
sion that we have been communing with a true, manly, and very lovable 
nature, more ambitious of sympathy than admiration. What Mr. Cranch 
might have achieved, had he devoted himself to poetry with the passion of 
one who grasps at her highest honors, it is not for us to conjecture ; but he 
deserves, at least, an equal recognition with Story and Rosetti, who, like him, 
pursue two kindred arts. 


Cartoons.'—We have only lately begun to hear the name of Mrs. Preston, 
although we believe she has achieved a considerable reputation within the 
limits of her native State, for some time past. The boundless hospitality which 
Mr. Prentice displayed toward all female aspirants for literary honors has 
made us, perhaps, unnecessarily suspicious in regard to new names. Even 
his most justifiable welcome—that given to Mrs. Amelia B. Welby—was not 
the herald of a permanent renown ; while nearly all of the multitude whom he 
ushered into notice with such warm (and undoubtedly genuine) effusion of feel- 
ing, are now either forgotten or sadly trying to repair the fast-withering green 
of their cheap laurels. We are not aware that Mrs. Preston ever belonged 
to that multitude; it is scarcely likely; but the suspicion of which we speak 
may to some extent have delayed the fair appreciation of her poetry. 

There is so much unity of design in the separate pieces which make up 
the first and second divisions of the volume, that the latter almost produce the 
impressions of being single poems. However the metrical form may vary, the 
style and spirit are always the same. A suggestion (not an imitation) of 
Browning, meets us on the first page, and repeatedly returns to us throughout 
the volume. The themes, at least, are such as the English poet loves and has 
made popular. But there is no monopoly in song, and we can not detect that 
Mrs. Preston’s enthusiasm for medizval art, artists, or saints is any less warm 
and sincere than his. Two voices may sound alike, yet be equally natural. 

We have read these brief narrative poems with a pleasure which was not 
measured by our estimate of the importarice of the subjects chosen. Some 
of the latter are poetic and suggestive ; others picturesque ia details, but of 
doubtful ethical value,—yet all are presented in free, flowing verse, and with 
a spirit and movement which keep the reader’s interest alive. Mrs. Preston’s 
natural poetical faculty has been refined by knowledge, taste, and study, 
without losing the freedom of its early inspiration. We notice, now and then, 


' “Cartoons.” By Margaret J. Preston. 240 pages. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
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the unnecessary use of an obsolete word, but none of those “tricks” of 
meter and phrase which certain poets have of late employed to so much 
advantage. The manner, in her verse, is always subordinated to the matter, 
and the latter bears the stamp of her own individual taste or aspiration. 
She deserves a far wider recognition than she has yet received. When we 
contrast her poems with those of the New England poetesses who are at 
present most popular, we find an equal presence of that moral and devo- 
tional element which seems a necessary consecration of the strains of the 
woman-minstrel, combined with sweeter and more gracious melodies of verse. 

The “Cartoons from the Life of To-Day,” exhibit less imagination than 
feeling. Their colors pulsate with the warmth of a full, intense nature: the 
mellow sky of Virginia bends over and illumines them. The poems on 
Agassiz, Stonewall Jackson, Kingsley, and John R. Thompson show the 
breadth of the author’s sympathies and the delicate quality of her apprecia- 
tion. These poems may possibly be less popular than the others, but they 
give us a deeper insight of the author’s character—a more convincing 
impression of the self-forgetting sincerity of her talent. 

We regret that we have not space to quote her fine and subtle poem, 
“ Unawares,” or the pleasant “ Rabbi Simeon’s Parable,” or the frank and 
true proem to the volume: but we are sure that all who procure and read 
the book for themselves will join us in welcoming another genuine and 
worthy American singer. 


THE Masque OF PANDORA, AND OTHER Poems.'—The value of gems is 
not to be measured by their size. The same may be said of this, and some 
other volumes of Mr. Longfellow. It has been his habit to publish his poems 
in small installments. There are obvious advantages in this. The reader is 
not repelled by seeing before him a formidable task, and so goes through it 
with patience, lays down the volume with a keen appetite for more, and is 
therefore ready to buy and read the next one. 


“The Masque of Pandora” is substantially the old classic story repro- ~ 


duced in a new and charming dress. Brief as the piece is, it contains pas- 
sages of remarkable beauty. The characters are distinctly outlined, and the 
finish is after the author’s best fashion. Pandora, in her irrepressible curi- 
osity and its disastrous consequences, repeats the story of Eve. One of the 
chief lessons of the myth is embodied in the following striking stanzas : 


“ Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; 
For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 


1 “The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems.” By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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“ Never shall be the loss 
Restored, till Helios 
Hath purified them with his heavenly fires ; 
Then what was lost is won, 
And the new life begun, 
Kindled with noble passions and desires.” 


This is sound Christian truth beneath a slight mythological veil. It 
could not well be put more forcibly. 

The “ Hanging of the Crane” presents a succession of bird's-eye views 
of domestic life, in its beginning, progress, and culmination in the golden 
wedding. The whole is too brief to make a deep impression ; but it contains 
brilliant passages, and produces a pleasing effect by what it suggests. The 
“ Morituri Salutamus,” delivered before the author’s classmates at Bowdoin 
College fifty years after graduation, is seriously thoughtful, and has been 
justly regarded as at once eminently appropriate to the occasion, and worthy 
of the pen that wrote Evangeline, the Golden Legend, and Christus. The 
minor pieces contained in the volume strike us as differing considerably in 
merit. They all, however, bear Mr. Longfellow’s impress, and some of them 
are of marked excellence. We may cite, for example, the piece on Charles 
Sumner, the last two stanzas of which we quote. 


“ Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


“ So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


Some of the sonnets with which the volume concludes-have the peculiar 
interest of personal feeling tenderly and felicitously expressed. They reveal 
a heart warm and constant in its affections. On the whole, the book seems 
to us worthy of the author and as indicating no decline of poetic power. 


SwaLLow F.iicuts or Sonc.'—Miss Kimball never attempts elaborate 
work, and excels in those brief lyrics which come to the ear like the sudden 
swelling hum of summer insects, and then die as sweetly away. She knows her 
limits, and writes from genuine feeling and impulse. Not an unmeaning poem 
is found in the volume, and if she often seems more familiar with the flowers 
and outward nature, than with the tragic issues of life, she makes up in her 
religious pieces, which are always in accord with Christian experience and 
breathe deep piety and earnest devotion. If she mingled more in the rush and 
stir of life, and communed less with her own thoughts, she might touch a 


1 “ Swallow Flights of Song.” By Harriet McEwan Kimball. New York; E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 1875. 
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deeper chord, and the volume has many proofs of a cordial sympathy with the 
bright side of life. “The Little Christmas Sermon” is a gem. “ Mary 
Mother ” is a devout tribute to the Blessed Virgin. ‘‘ Woman” passionately 
interprets the feelings of the wives and mothers in our late war. 

The simplicity and humility of the following—named “ As Thou Wilt ”— 
could not be improved : 


“ It is so sweet to live 
My little life to-day, 
That I would never leave it, if 
I might forever stay !— 
I sometimes say. 
“I am so weary, Lord, 
I would lie down for aye, 
Could I but hear Thee speak the word ; 
* Thy sins are washed away!’ 
I sometimes say.” 


_ Nooxs anp Corners OF THE New ENGLAND Coast.'—This is a pleas- 
ant, chatty, entertaining series of sketches of the sea-coast of New England, 
from Mount Desert to Old Saybrook. It is partly a history of the early set- 
tlements, partly the story of personal adventure, partly the description of 
natural scenery. The illustrations are faithful pictures, and are exceedingly 
well made. The volume fills an unoccupied niche in our literature; and, 
while one could wish that the author had made a better literary use of his 
stories and facts, it is cause for gratitude that the work has been done at all. 
The illustrated magazines, notably Harper’s, have done very much to set 
forth the interesting features of our country, both on the sea-board and in 
the interior, and Mr. Drake has promptly met the very urgent demand, now 
that the New England coast is so largely visited for summer homes, for the 
history, sequels, and facts, about these old towns, which are our best speci- 
mens of American antiquity. Had he given his pages the delicate touch of 
Mr. Parkman’s pen and worked his ample materials into the more permanent 
forms of literature, even as the artist has caught the life and glow of sea and 
shore and transferred it to the permanent impressions of excellent art, his 
book might have been made more permanently valuable. 

New England has been the foster-mother of the great ideas which rule 
America, and, because these old towns by the sea caught the first rays of 
European civilization, they are now the venerated shrines and Meccas of the 
whole country. They bore the brunt of colonial privations ; they met the 
fierce assaults of the British in the Revolution ; they taught and trained the 
men who have made the nation what it is, and the great excellence of Mr. 
Drake’s book is, that it shows just how this has been done. He begins with 
Mount Desert Island, arid the earliest landing of Europeans in Maine ; 
rehearses the antiquities of old Castine on the Penobscot, the still earlier 

1 “ Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast.” By Samuel Adams Drake. LIllus- 
trated. Large 8vo., pp. 459. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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ruins of Pemaquid.; describes the settlements along the coast, from Wells to 
old York; gives ample space to the fascinating Isles of Shoals; dwells 
delightfully upon the quaint history of Newcastle and its neighborhood ; pays ; 
his respects to the Salem witches ; lingers lovingly among the rocks and 
venerable homes of Marblehead, the most antique town in the United States ; 
explores the first home of the Pilgrims, and tells in gossiping style the story 
of their early struggles ; visits the extremity of Cape Cod; visits also the primi- 
tive islanders of Nantucket ; pictures the old-time life of Aquidneck, and the 
modern changes of gay Newport ; dwells delightfully among the revolutionary 
memories of Groton and New London ; and finally finishes off with sleepy old 
Saybrook, which once gave a platform to New-England orthodoxy, and has now 
subsided into nothingness. There are some conspicuous Omissions. One can 
hardly understand why Eastport, and Portland, and Newburyport, and Glou- 
cester, and Boston—not to mention other points—have been overlooked ; 
and these ought properly, to be noticed in subsequent editions. 


TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS.'—AS a character painter, using the pen instead 
of the brush, Mr. Harte often infuses into his pictures those qualities of genre 
paintings in which the characters not only illustrate a story, but also live it. 
The artist or writer who produces such results, may be said, in certain respects, 
to have achieved great success. Nevertheless, the bold and vivid limning which 
enables him to succeed thus far, is not the only essential to his highest suc- 
cess in art. It is equally necessary that in the presentation of his characters, 
there shall be due regard for those proprieties which have become estab- 
lished as matters of custom and taste, no less than of morals. Whether fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to art, these restrictions exist ; and existing, cannot 
be defied. Whatever may have been, and whatever may be, it is not possible 
at present, for the canvas zmmodeste, however marvellous the artistic excellence 
of its treatment, to find equal favor in the club-room and the drawing-room. 

Some artists, indeed, possess the rare ability to attire questionable sub- 
jects in a dress which enables them to go unquestioned into all circles: but 
these artists are few in number, and Mr. Harte is nof one of them. It is evi- 
dent—now that the glamour of newness and originality no longer diverts atten- 
tion from other qualities—that his pictures are characterized by too much of 
vulgarity to be altogether pleasing to refined readers, and by not enough 
of it to entirely satisfy the prurient. This fact explains recent statements of 
superficial critics, who declare that “ Mr. Harte is not sustaining his reputa- 
tion.” In truth, Mr. Harte’s writings were never more worthy of praise, than 
now. ‘The change is not in him, but in those who are beginning to apply to 
his productions that calmer judgment in the light of which faults are made 
conspicuous. 

These faults are of two kinds—artistic and moral. Success, artistically 
considered, ordinarily demands that the artist shall give due heed to the tastes, 


1 “Tales of the Argonauts, and other Sketches.” By Bret Harte. Boston; James R. . 
Osgood & Co. 1875. 
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or if he pleases, the prejudices, of society. In the matter of morals, which 
involves considerations higher than taste or prejudicé, there is also a code of 


ethics, if not of law, which it is not wise for an author to disregard. Mr. ° 


Harte’s sins in all of these respects, are evident and frequent. These faults, 
if he aspires to more than a second place among authors, he will find it neces- 
sary to correct. He must choose between catering to a taste essentially 
vulgar, or to one that is comparatively refined. As to which of these objects 
is the worthier, and will lead to the best result, there can be no question. As 
to which of the two Mr. Harte will choose—if he possess the power to choose 
~—is another question. 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Bienpinc Licuts.'—This is rather a poetical title, for so grave and 
prosaic a work. Certainly, nothing could be farther from poetry than the 
author’s topics and style. It is simply a methodical and comprehensive sur- 
vey, by a Scotch clergyman of some note in scholarly circles, of the whole 
wide field of conflict between Christianity and wachristian science. The 
writer is an industrious compiler of authorities. We notice in the course of 
discussion, almost every name of mark, on either side of the question. While 
the writer is not remarkable for any special charm of style, like a safe and 
careful captain he has set his ideas and authorities in good line of battle, and 
by drill and discipline has accomplished results which more brilliant quali- 
ties might have missed. Asa manual of the latest opinions on existing issues 
between religion and science, the antiquity of man, the Mosaic days, and 
kindred topics, it will admirably serve the purpose of the busy and over- 
worked pastor. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH.’—The title of this volume is not merely 
the name of the book. It may fairly be taken as having a certain signifi- 
cance of wider reach. It fitly expresses what has been the general spirit 
and purpose of the author—the end for which she has written—in her 
various works already known to the public. She has called these essays 
“Sermons,” because she would have it understood that they have been writ- 
ten not merely to entertain, but with the desire of doing good, of making her 
readers better. If there was any danger that the word “Sermons” might 
repel some readers, or at least might fail to awaken in them any sharp appe- 
tite, this peril is skillfilly averted by the qualifying phrase—“ Out of 
Church.” By this it is clearly intimated to one who may take up the book, 


- » “Blending Lights, or the Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and History, to 
the Bible.” By Rev. Wm. Frazer, D.D., Paisley, Scotland. New York: R. Carter & 
Bros. 1875. 

. * “Sermons out of Church.” By the author of John Halifax, Gentleman New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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that it is not precisely to a Sabbath-day exercise, or an ordinary homily, 
that he is invited ; but to something unique, fresh, racy ; the aim of which 
nevertheless, is to teach lessons that may be useful in the ordering of life. 
Certainly no one who begins to read it will lay it down as dull. Miss 
Mulock, in her writings generally, has exhibited the power of communi- 
cating valuable lessons in a way to interest and please. We have read no 
work of hers that wearied us, and none that had not manifestly a right 
moral purpose and a pure and healthful tone. 

These “‘ Sermons out of Church” are on the following topics: 1. “ What 
is Self-sacrifice?” 2. “Our often infirmities.” 3. “How to train up a 
parent in the way he should go.” 4. “ Benevolence—or Beneficence?” 5. 
“My Brother’s Keeper.” 6. “Gather up the Fragments.” There is nothing 
hackneyed in the handling of these themes. The discussions are written in 
a style eminently piquant and lively. They hold attention almost as closely 
as “ John Halifax.” Their power to interest, however, lies quite as much in 
the matter as in the style. They deal in no speculative abstractions, but 
with the practical experiences, the mistakes, the difficulties, and the duties, 
of ordinary, every-day life. ‘They exhibit remarkable knowledge of human 
nature, such as is gained only by careful observation, and go into the very 
heart of things. In the effort to say forcibly what she wishes to say, Miss 
Mulock will seem to some to have fallen into a certain extravagance of expres- 
sion and representation. Some startling things are said, and some to which, 
perhaps justly, exception might be taken; yet while this might be the impres- 
sion at times in the progress of the “ Sermons,” the conclusions reached very 
generally carry conviction, and the applications are pungent and command 
the approbation of conscience. The faults, follies, and mistakes of well-dis- 
posed people who fail of their ends for the want of practical wisdom, are 
analyzed with acuteness and painted in strong colors. On the whole, the 
treatment of the several subjects is vigorous and effective, and the general 
impression of the book must be salutary. 


A ComMeENTARY ON Ecc esiastes.'—Mr. Dale's notes are almost exclu- 
sively critical. They are based on the Hebrew, though the printed text is 
English. They are concise, almost to obscurity; the entire volume is less 
than a hundred pages. They are mainly valuable’as an accompaniment to, 
and an interpreter of, the new translation, which the author gives in connec- 
tion with the English version. The new and the old are printed in opposite 
pages. We like this new translation. We are not prepared to say that it is 
absolutely better than the King James’ version ; but “it is fresher, which is a 
gain, and it certainly brings out all the poetic character of the original with 
no inconsiderable beauty and force. 

In the introduction, the author shows a candid spirit, and a scholar’s appre- 


-ciation of the linguistic argument for and against the received hypothesis that 


1 “ A Commentary on Ecclesiastes.” By the Rev. Thomas Pelham Dale, M.A, I on- 
don: Rivingtons, 1875. : 
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Solomon is thé author of the poem. He does not, however, give sufficient 
weight to the psychological argument in favor of that opinion, derived from the 
consideration that the poem is the natural expression of a repentant man of 
the world, who has measured all that it has to give, and found it all dust and 
ashes. In his analysis, too, and to some extent even in his translation, he 
falls into the common error of Anglo-Saxon scholars, who are prone to throw 
all thoughts into a logical form foreign to the thought of the Oriental writers, 
especially their poets. 


Tue Lire or St. Vincent De Paut.'—Mr. Wilson has well portrayed 
the life and character of the simple-hearted, saintly man, who gave to society 
at the time when it most needed it, eloquent proof of the fact that an intelli- 
gent and active interest in the affairs of every-day life, political and social, 
was not incompatible with the highest attainment in piety. In his experi- 
ence as a teacher of the young, as a parish priest, court chaplain, minister of 
state, and as friend and counselor to his king, we find St. Vincent de Paul 
ever intent upon the accomplishment of the single purpose of doing him- 
self, and inspiring others to the doing of, the utmost possible good. ‘Thus, 
while men more versatile and more gifted than he, wasted splendid talents in 
a seclusion, where they sought the way to a deeper spiritual experience exclu- 
sively through mortification of the flesh and the abstract meditations of an 
ascetic life, he mingled with men in such a way as to learn their needs ; and 
in noble and tireless efforts to supply these needs, attained to a saintliness 
of character never developed in the essentially selfish life of the cloister. 

Few religious characters of the sixteenth century are entitled to so envia- 
blé a prominence, and few can be studied with equal profit. In addressing 
his: introductory words solely to the members of the Church of England, the 
author indicates for his book a narrower field than it merits. 

Men of all creeds and countries, no less than “the English churchman, 
may learn useful lessons in holy living from its pages. 


” 


Flowers AND Festivats.’—The use of flowers in the decorating of the 
sanctuary is in perfect harmony with the teachings of Him who used the lilies 
to illustrate His lessons. It is a custom which has prevailed in all ages, and 
especially among the rural parishes in England. The antiquity of the 
custom, as well as the extent to which it was carried, which are the subjects 
of interesting statements, may be inferred from the following quaint lines, 
evidently of early origin : 

“From out the ste@ple high, is hanged a crosse and banner fayre ; 
The pavement of the temple strowde with hearbes of pleasant ayre ; 
The pulpits and the aulters, all that in the church are seene, 

_ And every pew and pillar grete, are decked with boughs of greene.” 


1 “ The Life of St. Vincent de Paul.” By the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M. A. London. Ox-* 


ford, Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1875. 
* “Flowers and Festivals.” Or directions for the Floral Decorations of Churches. By 
W. A. Barrett, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Oxford and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1875. 
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Those who have once witnessed the marvellous change wrought in the appear- 
ance of the rude interiors of some old and otherwise unattractive English 
chapel, by tasteful floral decoration, may be tempted to try its transform- 
ing effect upon the interiors of churches elsewhere. All such, with the many 
others more or less interested in the sacred uses of flowers, will find Mr. 
Barrett’s book exceedingly suggestive. 


Enc.isH Gypsy Soncs.'—Since Rudiger’s discovery of the fact that the 
Gypsy tongue is of Hindoo origin,’ there has been a growing interest in the 
language, whose peculiarities have been brought to public notice wherever 
the nomadic instincts of the race have, chanced to carry its members. It 
has remained, however, for later researches to give a*practical direction to the 
results of Rudiger’s discovery, and this has led to a series of books mostly 
published in London, Germany, and Austria,* and calculated to initiate the 
public, more or less thoroughly, into the mysteries of “ Rommaey," the 
generic name of the language. 

The present volume is designed to illustrate still further the character of 
this, to many, “unknown tongue,” by making a collection of its songs. The 
difficulties encountered in this undertaking may be inferred from Mr. Leland’s 
statement that in his search for such songs, he “ could obtain none possessed of 
interest, except as indifferent illustrations of the tongue.” The singing in 
Rommany, he describes as being like that of the American Indians, “ without 
form and void, wanting in metre and rhyme and chanted to what only a 
very impressive disciple of Suggestive Art could recognize as a tune.” 
Finding no material of the character desired, he says : 


“I had given up the intention of forming such a collection, when the perusal of a 
few excellent Rommany ballads by a friend, . . . as well as others by Professor 
Palmer and Miss Janet Tuckey, suggested to me the idea that poetry, impressed with 
true Gypsy spirit, and perfectly idiomatic, might be written, and honestly classed as 
Rommany, even though not composed by dwellers in tents or caravans.” 


“The experiment,” he says, “ was made ;"” and the results are embodied in 
the book before us. 

An interesting question might be raised as to the intrinsic value of such 
experiments, as a means of affording any trustworthy information regarding 
the poetry of a language; such a question as would arise, were the lan- 
guage treated any other than Rommany. Whether one familiar with 
a language only by external study, can acquire that subtle mastery of it 
which must be carried into the construction of its poetry, and thus be 


1 “ English Gypsy Songs.” In Rommany. With Metrical English Translations. By 
Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. London: Tribner & Co. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

% Neuester Zuwachs der Sprackkunde. Halle. 1782. 

8 Vide, “ Ueber die Wanderungen der Zigenner,” Pott und Miklosich, Wien, 1873; 
“ Romano Lavo Lil,” George Borrow, London, Murray, 1874; and Smart’s “ English Gypsy 
Language,” London, Asher & Co., 1875. 
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enabled to express its “true spirit,” in a “ perfectly idiomatic” manner, 
is obviously a matter of great doubt. This must be especially true in the 
present instance, since, in the absence of genuine Rommany ballads after 
which to model their verses, we are left to infer that the authors have been 
obliged to adopt a prosody of their own devising. Under such circumstances, 
the verses of this book can not, in truth, be regarded as fair examples of 
Rommany poetry, or as casting any real light upon the prosody of the 


The Gypsy tongue in itself, however, presents a curious study, and the 
authors’ names are an assurance that, as used in their verses, it is a fair 
representation of the Rommany dialect. The subjects of which the verses 
treat are well chosen, and exceedingly interesting as affording an insight into 
the peculiarities of Gypsy life and character. We speak now of the English 
version in which the songs are rendered in a style of English which may be 
said to vie with the original Rommany in quaintness and oddity. 


Tue Wuire Conguest.'—This description of the existing relations of 
different races on American soil, is perhaps less offensive than the majority of 
Mr. Dixon's works, but it is marked by the defect that characterizes nearly all of 
them. It is written in a hurry, with more fluency than solidity, and more 
facility than thought. He has very little to tell us that is new, and has not 
acquired a sufficient basis of facts to form the foundation of distinct or inde- 
pendent judgments. But this-very deficiency enhances the merit which gives 
this work what value it possesses, It is much easier to collect the ideas and 
information of others, and report them without revision or digestion, than 
to digest them into material for a consistent and coherent statement of your 
own; and to aman like Mr. Dixon, it costs little or no trouble to relate 
in effective style what others have told him. The interesting parts of his 
works are those in which he simply records the result of his interviews with men 
of different opinions and positions, regarding the same question from different 
points of view ; or sets down the facts he has gathered in the course of hasty 
visits to some of the most exceptionally situated districts in the United States. 
His is the first work in which we have seen anything approaching to a depre- 
ciation of the absolute perfection of that terrestrial paradise, California ; 
almost the first in which we have found the existence of drawbacks to its 
unalloyed excellence and happiness admitted. His description of the Mexi- 
can half-breed banditti of Los Angelos, of their crimes and outrages, and of 
the simple methods by which a very small number of daring brigands have 
contrived to commit robbery after robbery with impunity, to overpower 
armed travelers far superior to themselves in number, to plunder towns and 
ranches, to murder men and ravage and terrorize a whole country with small 
gangs which one company of soldiers or a score or two of American settlers 
could easily overpower, is striking and graphic, if it be not strictly accurate ; 
it at any rate serves to remind the reader who has been fascinated by 


? “The White Conquest.” Sy Hepworth Dixon. London: Lhatto & Windus. 1875. 
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accounts of the delightful climate and unlimited variety of resources where- 
with the Golden State is blessed, and of the complete reduction of the 
wild and lawless outcasts who formed her earliest society to order and quiet ; 
that there are still to be found in some of her most fertile districts 
worse plagues than drought or locusts, and places in which the revolver and 
the rifle have still a legitimate purpose and obvious use. His account of the 
troubles in Louisiana, derived from the leaders on both sides, leans never- 
theless very strongly to that of the Democrats ; and if we may suppose him 
to have reported fairly what he learned, it would seem that Kellogg must have 
been guilty of an usurpation which would find little tolerance in any English 
community, and that Sheridan’s violent proposals were simply the extrav- 
agances of a lawless partisan. Of the Indians, Mr. Dixon does not speak . 
very kindly or hopefully. Of the Chinese, he writes with all the bitterness 
of a Californian Trades-Unionist ; but, writing for English readers, he can 
hardly denounce competition or cheap labor, and therefore rests his case on 
the danger lest a Mongolian community, under Chinese laws, should be 
formed on the Pacific coast, and by sheer dint of superior numbers make 
itself master, through the ballot-box, of the laws and legislature of California. 
We do not know that to English minds a Chinese State seems more intoler- 
able than a Negro one; nor does it appear to Englishmen at all probable 
that an Anglo-Saxon people will push their theory of universal suffrage so far 
as to allow any portion of its empire to fall under the dominion of the “heathen 
Chinee,” under the laws of Confutzu or the tyranny of the Five Companies, 
even if the Mongolians should outnumber their Aryan neighbors by three or 
four to one. The necessity of dispensing with Chinese servants, or accepting 
them as masters, is not apparent to a nation which holds in subjection, with- 
out the shadow of trouble and with the aid of two or three thousand soldiers, 
a larger Chinese population than is likely to be found in California even in 
the year 1900. Probably Mr. Dixon has only heard, or reported, one Ameri- 
can view and that a very exaggerated view, of the Chinese question. 

THE UNsEEN UNIvERSE.'—The main purpose of this book is to demon- 
strate, on scientific grounds, the existence of a spiritual universe. Its author 
is a vigorous writer, and his argument is ably presented. Its science is per- 
haps too metaphysical for the acceptance of many readers, and others will 
object that its deductions are based on the practical assumption of that differ- 
ence between mind (or spirit) and matter, the denial of which lies at the root 
of modern skepticism. It is, nevertheless, a book of no ordinary merit, and 
deserves, as it will doubtless receive, wide attention. 


Lire oF NaPoLeon III.*—The two volumes of this work which are already 
published bring down the story of Prince Napoleon’s life as far as his second 
election to the National Assembly, and his assumption of his seat therein, in 
the fortieth year of his age. It includes, therefore, his two unsuccessful and 


1“ The Unseen Universe.” Macmillan. London & New York. 
* “ Life of Napoleon III.” By Blanchard Jerrold. London: Longmans. 1875. 
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as almost universally regarded, ridiculous attempts to effect a Bonapartist ris- 
ing under the Orleans dynasty, and his imprisonment at Ham, upon which the 
world will not be unwilling to hear what a friend and apologist has to say. 
Mr. Jerrold claims to have enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of many of the 
future Emperor’s earliest friends and adherents, and to have derived from 
them much reliable jnformation concerning the less generally known and 
less well remembered portion of his career, and also to have been assisted 
and authorized by the Imperial family in his task—a claim which gives 
peculiar significance and value to his work, as representing the view 
which Napoleon’s own adherents and most intimate associates take, or 
wish the world to take, of his character and actions. But this claim obliges 
us to regard the book with the caution inseparable from a careful study 
of an avowedly partisan narrative. In that light there can be no doubt that 
readers who bear its character constantly in mind, will learn much from pe- 
rusing the defense of a man whose history has hitherto been generally studied 
in the writings of his enemies ; and no one can doubt that Mr. Jerrold is 
more likely to be right than a fanatic like Victor Hugo, who has never dreamt 
of sacrificing bitterness and brilliancy to truth, and at least as fair as Mr. 
Kinglake, whose account of the coup d’efat is that of an able and intelligent 
man of the world, but equally that of a partisan. 


MENDELSSOHN’s LiFE AND. Letrers.'—Undoubtedly no one should be 
better able to write a graphic account of Mendelssohn than Dr. Hiller, who, 
to the appreciation of a musician, adds the intimate acquaintance of a friend ; 
and he has gone to his work con amore, giving us a thoroughly interesting 
book, bright, genial, and full of life, a fair picture of Mendelssohn himself, as 
he lives still in the memory of those among us who knew him personally. 

Many of the letters Dr. Hiller gives us have been published before, but 
several appear for the first time, notably those from the Hague, where Men- 
delssohn spent some weeks just before his engagement to Miss Jeanrenaud, 
“ for the benefit of his health, and also Devrient tells us, on good authority, 
to test his love by distance ;” with what result may be gathered from his 
letters thence, written with all the quaint humor with which he would invest 
his surroundings, but showing his irritation more plainly than could the 
most pathetic complaints. Perhaps among the most interesting of Dr. 
Hiller’s reminiscences are those which speak of Mendelssohn’s life in Paris, 
in which Rossini, Liszt, Cherubini, and Chopin have their share. It was 
when surrounded by his fellow-musicians that we find Mendelssohn’s sym- 
pathetic and generous nature so charmingly apparent,—always ready to 
admire the genius of others, and to further their interests,—always willing to 
take a subordinate place, although, or rather because, so eminently fitted to 
take the highest. 


1 “ Mendelssohn’s Life and Letters,” by Ferdinand Hiller. McMillan, London and New 
York. 1875. ‘ 
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ETHNOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS.'—THE prolific pen of Dr. Adolf Bastian 
adds at least one volume yearly to our library of Ethnology and Anthropology, 
and every book he writes is worth reading for its stores of information and 
its generous enthusiasm for science and humanity, however one may dispose 
of the author’s theories and deductions. His greatest work, “ Ethnologische 
Forschungen,” is a perfect transcript of his own mind and method. He 
dedicated it to the Royal Library of Berlin as the treasury of all knowledge ; 
but the Library might, with as good reason, be dedicated to Dr. Bastian as its 
most fruitful user and expounder, bringing to light its hidden stores and con- 
verting them to practical ends. Hardly any fact or authority of moment in 
Ethnology is wanting in these two well-packed octavos ; everything is stated 
fairly and adjusted to its proper place,—one is even burdened with the vast- 
ness of the author’s researches—but, when he comes to the task of deduction 
and statement, one feels how much more he is a teacher imparting knowledge, 
than a philosopher evolving principles, formulating laws and constructing 
systems. Dr. Bastian appears to special advantage in his office as Curator of 
the Ethnological Museum at Berlin, which he has brought to its admirable 
order, and has enriched with valuable contributions from his own travels, and 
by skillful selection and negotiation. Here, as Professor of Ethnology and 
Anthropology in the Berlin University, he lays before his pupils the best pos- 
sible materials for a comparison of races in structure and pv ee When 
Dr. Bastian lectures before the Berlin Geographical Society—of which he was 
sometime President—he attracts a large audience of scientific and cultivated 
men, who listen by the hour to his rapid flow of extemporaneous talk, in which 
the facts of his favorite science on the results of some recent exploration, are 
given with inexhaustible fullness and vivacity of detail, enlivened with humor, 
andqvith graphic sketches of places and manners. If interrupted by questions 
he is never at fault, but like an overflowing reservoir may be tapped at any 
point without diminishing the volume of supply. 

Thus much it seems worth while to say of the personality of an author, the 
voluminousness of whose writings might awaken the suspicion of superficiality. 
Nothing could be farther than this from the tone of Dr. Bastian’s mind or his 
books. He is thoroughly a man of science. His latest publication, “ Apho- 
risms on the Evolution of Organic Life,” * demands a fuller notice than we have 
room for in the present number, and may lead us into controversy with the 
author touching the origin of life. 


Tue Innaprrants oF Eastern Asta.’—We can promise our readers the 
best of companionship, if they wil! accompany Dr. Bastian in his tour along 


1 “ Ethnologische Forschungen, tiebst Sammlung von Material fir dieselben,” von Dr, 
Adolf Bastian. Jena, Hermann Costenoble. 2 vols, oct. price 21 Marks. 

* “Schépfung oder Entstehung : Aphorismen zur Entwickelung des organischen Lebens,” 
von Adolf Bastian. Jena, Hermann Costenoble, 1875. 

3 “ Die Volker des dstlichen Asien,” Studien und Reisen von Dr, Adolf Bastian. 6 vols. oct. 
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the coast of Loango, as the pioneer of the Germany Exploring Expedition in 
western Africa. Those who have made the acquaintance of the author as a 
traveler in Siam, Cambojia, Cochin-China, China, and the Indian Archipel- 
ago,' will need no urging to take up his new volumes of African travel. If 
he sees most, and learns most, who already knows most of what he should 
see and learn, then certainly Dr. Bastian is one of the most ready and 
accomplished of travelers. With man for his constant study, and knowing 
all that others have seen or said concerning a given people, he goes through 
a country with his eyes open to everything that can interest the student, his 
memory stored with facts for comparison, his tongue skilled in many languages, 
and his judgment trained by experience to note that which is characteristic and 
true in faces, manners, customs, beliefs. 

Having conceived the project of completing the conquest of Africa to 
science, by an expedition from the western coast, that should trace the Congo 
to its source, and master thé region on either side of the equator not yet 
reached by explorers from the East and North, Dr. Bastian organized the 
“ African Society,” in which all the geographical societies of Germany were 
represented, and by his enthusiasm and perseverance, equipped the expedition 
of 1873, under the lead of Dr. Giissfeldt. The expedition began in disaster, 
through a shipwreck causing the loss of stores and instruments, and has lately 
come to a fruitless end, through the return of Dr. Giissfeldt, baffled and dis- 
couraged. Perhaps it is reserved for Stanley to push his way across the con- 
tinent from the West, and by dash and bravado, to succeed where the elabo- 
rate preparations of science have failed. But whatever the hap of the expe- 
dition, Dr. Bastian is no failure, and in no way responsible for the failure of 
others. To prepare the way for the expedition, and to set everything in 
working order on the spot, Dr. Bastian went in advance to the Loango coast, 
and visited the whole coast from the mouth of the Congo, to the northern 
boundary of Loango, making also excursions to the interior. It is of the 
peoples of this district that these volumes give an account—their manners and 
customs, their political and commercial relations, their traditions and beliefs, 
all are depicted with accuracy and perspicacity. Of special interest is the 
author’s account of the religious customs of the interior tribes, and the essay 
upon Fetich worship, which occupies a hundred pages of the second volume, 
and is really a contribution to the study of comparative religion. Dr. Bastian 
shows little respect for the work of missions upon the Loango coast, and is of 
opinion that a clever native, well up in the history of Christendom in the mid- 
dle ages, might retort the superstition and credulity of the Church, upon 
missionaries who seek to turn him from his own. It is of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, to be sure, that the author speaks, but he seems to regard 
Christianity itself, as only a higher development of the disposition of inferior 
races to believe in the mysterious and supernatural. The principal Fetich 


+ Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango Kiste, uebst alteren Nachrichten tber die 
zu erforschen den Lander.” Nach persénlichen Erlebnissen, von Dr. Adolph Bastian. 2 
vols, oct. pages 374 and 353, price 23 Marks. ' 
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figures—of which he brought back a large number for the Berlin Museum, are 
sketched in plates that accompany the volumes. There is a valuable chapter 
on the languages of Southern Africa. 


Stupizs oN Woman.'— The position of Woman has hardly yet become 
a political question in Germany, but it is more and more studied from a 
scientific and social point of view. In his recent work, “ Studies on Woman,” 
Dr. Reich exhibits a wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 
and gives nearly 300 lengthy quotations from German, English, American 
and French authors. This book has an entirely different aim from the famous 
“Za Femme” of the brilliant Parisian academician Michelet. Woman is 
treated of in all her relations ; the proportions of the female body, the length 
of life, comparative statistics of diseases and of suicide, the relative tendency 
of women to vice and crime; their necessities as to nourishment, clothing, 
dwelling, coition ; love in its moral and physical bearings ; the mental func- 
tions and temperament, emotions and passions—finally, the great question 
of woman’s work and woman’s rights, in one word, emancipation. In con- 
clusion, the author gives counsels upon education and the whole hygiene 
of the female sex. The theme is handled at every point without one trace 
of prepossession or prejudice, one might say in a dry business way, so that 
it seems as if the author were an incurable old bachelor, who had never 
approached the feeling of love or hatred toward any woman, and on that 
account was more competent to pronounce an impartial judgment upon the 
whole sex ; while in every line of Michelet’s book one recognizes the genuine 
French adorer, and at the same time detractor of Woman. As a specimen 
of the indiscriminate range and variety of the quotations in which Reich’s book 
abounds, we cite the following : “ Mankind as a whole stand under the two- 
fold sign of Venus and Bacchus. Minerva exerts her power only upon a 
select few. Hence, Man is, so to speak, an animal compounded of Venus and 
Bacchus ; but since men worship chiefly the belly, and women worship chiefly 
love, men are assigned to Bacchus, women to Venus!” The book may be 
consulted more as a rich and curious collection of what has been said upon 
its theme, than for a scientific solution of the question itself. 


Von Scuoén’s Diary AND CoRRESPONDENCE.’—Hero-worship is now the 
order of the day in Germany, but happily the heroes of the pen are coming to 
be even more honored than the heroes of the sword. Now that Prussia is the 
foremost state of Germany, and Germany the foremost nation of Europe, men 
are asking to whom are these results to be ascribed, Sadowa, Gravelotte, 
Sedan, were not causes, but results ; and these results were due to a social, 
political and military organization, or rather reconstruction, planned by cer- 
tain ministers of Frederic William III., whom he used long enough to have 


1 “ Studien tiber die Frauen,” von Dr. Edward Reich. Jena, H. Costenoble. Pp. 415. 
Price 12 Marks, 

* “ Aus den Papieren des Ministers und Burggrafen von Marienburg.” Theodor von 
Schién. Berlin ; Verlag von Franz Duncker. 
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the nation profit by their counsels, and then discarded or dropped through 
political vacillation or conservative reaction. Foremost among these was 
the Baron von Stein, whose statue was lately unveiled at Berlin with much 
royal and civic pomp. One of Stein’s best coadjutors—though sometimes 
accused of jealousy and rivalry—was Theodor von Schon, Minister and Bur- 
grave of Marienburg. The Prussians of to-day, conquerors of Austria and 
France, and dictators of peace or war to Europe, do not care to be reminded 
of the days of national humiliation at the beginning of the century, when the 
Prussia of Frederic the Great was reduced to a beggarly dependency of 
Napoleon. Yet such reminiscences are salutary both in a moral and political 
point of view, as showing the causes of national decline and the means of 
recovery. Nothing could be more serviceable to this end than the papers of 
Von Schon, his correspondence and his diary—letters exchanged with Niebuhr, 
Stein, W. von Humboldt, Pozzo di Borgo, Barnhagen von Ense, Gervinus, 
and memoranda of cabinet secrets at the most critical period of recent Prus- 
sian history. Schén pierced to the heart of things, saw the evil that was in 
the nation, and the sharp and thorough remedy that must be applied. In 
1808, after Stein was thrust from the cabinet, he wrote: “ Fate seems to think 


necessary the still greater humiliation of Prussia. . . . My way of think- 
ing is far wide of the generation that now has the word. Ten years must 
pass before my time can come. . . . God stand by us! since our really 


upright and well meaning king has no true friend to tell him the truth.” It 
is well for Prussia that to-day she is strong and happy enough to bear the 
unveiling of those evil days, and it is well for those who worship kingship that 
such disclosures are made. 


Im ParapiEs.—Paul Heyse'’s last novel, “ Im Paradies ” ranks among the 
most prominent products of German literature. It is written not only with 
that skill and brilliancy which may be expected from the author, but it even 
surpasses those of his works which have hitherto established his world-wide 
fame. The really absorbing plot introduces us into the life of the Munich 
artists, and pictures the aspirations, disappointments, and results of their 
career, as well as the social and moral conflicts in their private lives. It would 
be impossible to give in a short extract an idea of the story and its highly 
complicated dispositions ; suffice it to say, that the most varied characters 
are put before us, awakening by their actions and destinies the reader’s interest 
in the great ethical and social questions of the day. The well-drawn back- 
ground throws into relief all these figures, and makes the book attractive even 
to those who are strangers to this sphere of life. 

The author has not avoided strong emotions, nor excluded the dark sides 
of human nature ; on the contrary, he treats in this book many questions 
which some critics would perhaps consider unfit to be made the leading 
motives in a novel. However, there is nothing in the whole book that could 
in any way be repulsive to the feelings of those readers whose minds are 
elevated and unprejudiced enough to understand the importance of these 
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matters, the ruling influence of the relation of, the sexes, and their duties to 
each other. 


Stupies OF THE Coptic LancuaGe.'—Americans are apt to fancy a 
German scholar as steeped in his own specialty in utter obliviousness of 
affairs generally, and even of other departments of knowledge. This typical 
Professor still exists, but is fast receding before the new order of political life 
in Germany. Mommsen, Gneist, Virchow, the late Ewald, and other professors 
eminent for learning, have shown considerable aptitude for parliamentary 
business and practical affairs. A remarkable example of the union of general 
information and practical sagacity with dry and exact scholarship is Dr. Carl 
Abel, of Berlin. One who reads attentively the Prussian correspondence of 
the London Zimes is struck with the fine idiomatic English of the writer, with 
his wide and circumstantial knowledge of public affairs, and his discriminating 
analysis of political movements and complications ; yet this ‘‘ Prussian Cor- 
respondent,” may be found at home in his large and well-appointed philo- 
logical library, pursuing researches in his favorite Coptic—in which he is an 
acknowledged master—and preparing what may be styled a grammar of the 
Thought and Feeling of the language, of its inner life as representing the very 
soul of the people. Dr. Abel defines speech as “the representation * 
of those thoughts which are common to a whole people or to great masses 
of them, and which have recurred with sufficient frequency and precision to. 


* obtain expression in the most compressed form.” ‘This form consists of the 


single word, which embodies a conception in itself, and the relation of one 
conception to other conceptions. The dissertation in which Dr. Abel presents 
these views, as an introduction to his “‘ Koptische Untersuchungen,” is so con- 
densed and consecutive that it is impossible to make an abstract of it, but a 
bare outline of the work itself will attract the reader to a more intimate 
communion with an author who seeks in human speech those manifestations 
of spiritual life that are perpetual in the race. Dr. Abel’s main purpose is, 
by etymological and synonymical research, to fix the meaning of a certain 
category of words indicative of moral notions, such as Right, Truth, Bad, 
Evil, Good, Holy, Pure, Impure, Just, etc. By a minute analysis of such words 
wherever found in Coptic literature, he brings out the original fundamental 
conception of the thing itself in the mind of the Egyptians, and thus brings 
us into contact with the moral. life of that remarkable people. The first 
book, for instance, is devoted to the conception of Truth and Right ; this is 
traced through all modifications, from the oldest hieroglyphic monuments 
down to the Coptic literature of Christian times, and at the close of the book 
is a summary of the results reached as to the moral notions conveyed by 
these terms, But inasmuch as the signification of a word can not be fully 
appreciated independently of its grammatical form and force, the etymo- 


1 “Koptische Untersuchungen,” u. f. w. von Carl Abel. Jena, Hermann Constenoble. 
1875. 
® Darsbellung ; a life-like representation. 
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logical and synonymical researches of the author are interspersed with gram- 

matical researches, the latter occupying about one-third of his work. These 
have reference chiefly to the verb and the vocalization of roots. Dr. Abel’s 
view is that the primitive roots had indistinct vowels, and that definite and 
different vocalization arose gradually from the conversion of suffixes into 
infixes. By this process a primitive root was enabled to branch out into sev- 
eral roots, each representing a special shade of some notion common to 
all. Take, for instance, to beat, to crush, to enfeeble—these three notions 
expressed in English by three roots, in Egyptian were given by three varia- 
tions of the same root. The author gives particular attention to the develop- 
ment of the Intransitive, Instructive and Passive forms, and regards the two 
latter as originally identical with the former, which itself was only a variation 
of the primitive unvocalized verb. The distribution of the roots over the 
various parts of speech, the formative and syntactical construction of verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., are also treated in the grammatical portions of the 
work, and on all etymological and phonetic points, the author has consulted the 
Hieroglyphics. 

The grammatical investigation has been made subsidiary to etymological 
and synonymical research, because in the view of the author, grammar treats 
the abstract notions of time, number, individuality, dependence, relationship, 
etc., as expressed by forms and the connection of forms in the sentence. The 

‘lexicon and the doctrine of synonyms, on the other hand, explain the meaning 
of words, taken individually, and without reference to their grammatical forma- 
tion or construction with each other. Now although the rudiments of 
grammar have to be acquired as an indispensable preliminary to the transla- 
tion of a single sentence, to appreciate the abstract notions it conveys is 
incomparably more difficult than to realize the significations explained by the 
dictionary. All grammatical questions being logical and metaphysical are 
intricate in themselves ; and the philosophical difficulty attending them is 
increased by the fact, that the means used by grammar for the expression of 
abstract notions are such as to render the discovery of their original signifi- 
cation peculiarly hard, if not altogether impracticable. The purport of 
inflections, suffixes, etc., is certainly known from use ; but as no part of human 
speech has been more thoroughly altered from its original form and shape 
than the tiny syllables, indicative of abstract relationship, they are frequently 
so corrupt as to differ from what was originally identical, or to coincide with 
what was primarily different—alterations which can not but lead us astray as 
to the meaning they seem toconvey. A better insight into their sense can be 
gained only by the gradual extension of etymological research over vast 
families of speech. 

Meanwhile lexicons and synonyms are more expeditious in producing 
results. Independent roots and stems being more durable than the fragile 
inflections and forms subservient to them, their etymology has already attained 
a comparatively high degree of development. Even when obscure, it is more 
easilv dispensed with. The meaning of independent roots having undergone 
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a more considerable change in process of time, than the signification of 
forms, this is a much more different and distinct thing in the various periods 
of the history of a language, than its grammar. Concrete notions being 
altered, as the nations progress, the words expressing them have repeatedly 
changed, and will continue to change their original meaning ; but a special 
type of abstract thought, once adopted, is perpetuated forever, and can not 
be satisfactorily comprehended, except by the discovery of the original mean- 
ing of grammatical forms. In view of such lessons derived from the growth of 
modern etymological science, Dr. Abel argues that we should devote a delib- 
erate and systematic research to the dictionary, while continuing our arduous 
labors in the grammar. If language is a reflex of national thought, then that 
department of philology which promises the earliest fruits, and includes the 
greater and more easily accessible portion of all human speech, should no 
longer lack methodical research. As to grammar, while etymological 
grammar is in its infancy, the chief interest attaching to this particular branch 
of linguistic studies lies in .its influence upon the meaning and use of inde- 
pendent words, rather than in the exploration of the distinct metaphysical and 
logical system underlying each grammatical type. 

Dr. Abel is about to publish an inquiry into Egyptian phonology, intended 
to prove the connection of Egyptian with other languages nearer home. 
These Koptische Untersuchungen are a prelude to that; and it is the author's 
belief that his Chapter on Verbs will furnish additional helps for the deci- 
phering of ancient writings, and that his grammatical results in the Coptic 
field will apply to the wider sphere of comparative philology. 





RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS. 


Tue Letrers OF MICHAEL ANGELO BuonaroTTI.'—This splendid volume 
was published under the auspices of the Florentine Committee, who arranged 
the festival in honor of Michael Angelo ;—beneficent auspices which per- 
mitted the collection in so luxurious a dress, of the familiar correspondence 
of the greatest of Italian artists. In these letters, so diligently harvested by 
Signor Milanesi, Buonarotti is revealed to us in his most simple, domestic, 
and popular phase ; and it is no small glory to him that he can still appear 
grand and pure, when viewed from this most intimate and confidential point 
of view. Frank and honest soul that he was, his reason and his affection 
went hand in hand; as he could use proud and lofty language with the 
great men of the earth, so too he could be familiar, quiet, and tender with 
the lowly. ‘The most vivid impression derived from this superb volume of 
letters, is that caused by the sight of a grand and simple man, opposing 


1 “ The Letters of Michael Angelo Buonarotti,” with Reminiscences and Artistic Con- 
tracts. Edited by Gaetano Milanesi. Florence: Le Mounier. 1875. 720 pages. 
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a bold front to every form of tyranny and vice, affectionate and helpful 
to those who were unhappy or oppressed by fate. The whole nation has 
a proud consciousness that Michael Angelo belongs to it. Of the letters 
contained in the present volume, 45 are addressed to his father Ludovico, 
78 to his brother Buonarotti, 10 to his brother Giansimone, 2 to his brother 
Gismondo, 205 to his nephew Leonardo, and 153 to various others. These 
ate followed by Michael Angelo’s Reminiscences, extending from 1505 to 1563 
and his artistic contracts from 1498 to 1548. 


MicHaEL ANGELO Buonarorti.'—As Signor Gotti, in his life of Michael 
Angelo, drew for us a picture of the man, Signor Magherini has presented, in 
like manner, a view of the artist. The author’s profound study of his subject is 
evinced by his frequent reference to Angelo’s works. He communicates his 
own sympathy to us, without really telling us any thing new ; he duly elab- 
orates somewhat difficult matter, and we can the less readily differ from his 
judgments of the master, because many of them have been since expressed in 
the abundant, perhaps superabundant, discourses delivered in Florence at the 
Michael Angelo festival; not indeed that we mean to hint that the various 
orators imitated him, but that the statements being true and forcible, naturally 
occurred to many minds. 


DipLtomatic History oF THE Court or Savoy.*—The diplomatic 
history of the house of Savoy is of a prominent and stable nature, which ren- 
ders it especially adapted for narration ; and it is fortunate that the task 
should have been undertaken by so diligent an historian as Signor Domenico 
Carrutti, once minister plenipotentiary to Holland from the kingdom of Italy, 
and now member of the Council of State, the most praiseworthy author of 
two fine historical monographs upon Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, sur- 
named the Great, and Victor Amadeus, first king of Sardinia. ‘The historian 
of the house of Savoy has proved himself an impartial judge ; he simply tells 
its story, having lived amid it for many years, and rehearses the diplomatic 
intrigues and ever-varying relations of the illustrious royal family, with that 
conscious security which can only be felt by one who has been an actor in, 
or at least a spectator of, the drama. Some parts of the work are worthy, 
not of a great historian alone, but of a great artist. Among other examples 
we may cite the two brief pages containing the portrait of Emanuel Phili- 
bertis, engraved for us in so masterly a style. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CaRLO Borta.’—The name of Botta is dear to 
America. The history of American Independence is the “ Piedmontese his- 


1 “Michael Angelo Buonarotti.” By Giovanni Magherini. 304 pages; price five 
francs. Florence. 1875. 

* “Diplomatic History of the Court of Savoy.” By Domenico Carrutti. First Volume 
(1494-1601). 562 pages. Price six francs. Turin: Bocca Brothers. 1875. 

* “Unpublished Letters of Carlo Botta,” edited by Paolo Pavesio. 96 pages, price 
three francs. Turin. 1875. ‘ 
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torian’s”” best work ; the sojourn for several years in the United States, of his 
son Paolo Emilio, the archzevlogist, has only served to knit closer the bond of 
sympathy between the Botta family and the American nation ; and at the pres- 
ent day, Professor Vincenzo Botta is the most noble friend and helper whom 
Italy owns in America, ever striving to cement the friendly relation between the 
United States and the kingdom of Victor Emanuel. The readers of the 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW accordingly can not fail to welcome the announcement 
of a book concerning their and our great historian, whose mortal remains were 
borne in solemn state from Paris, where he died, to the church of Santa Croce 
in Florence, only last September. Professor Paolo Pavesio published a lengthy 
critico-biographical sketch of Carlo Botta, the historian, in the “ Rivista 
Europea ” in 1874, for the most part following in the footsteps of an excellent 
biography of Botta, written by a Jawyer of Turin, named Dionisotti. This 
same Professor Pavesio, having now succeeded in collecting some one hundred 
and thirty-four of Carlo Botta’s unpublished letters, has formed them into a 
volume, preceded by a new and careful biographical sketch. The letters 
are both curious and important; curious, as bearing a strong impress of 
Botta's youthful studies in rhetoric from the text of Cicero's, Pliny’s, and 
Seneca's epistles ; important, because written at the close of the eighteenth 
century and enriched by many historical notes, and as shedding fresh light 
upon the last years of the French Republic and upon General Bonaparte’s 
early career in Italy. ‘hey are none the less interesting because the figure 
of the true and generous gentleman who wrote them always stands pre- 
eminent. 


FAMILIAR ARTISTIC AND PoLiTiCAL SKETCHES. 1750-1850.'—Signora 
Luigia Codemo is a distinguished Venetian poetess, painter, and romance- 
writer, the daughter of Professor Codemo, a far from ordinary novelist, 
and the Marchesa Cornelia Sale-Mocanigo, a poetess of merit. That 
she is heiress of her parents’ genius, is shown by this semi-autobiog- 
raphy, in which she evidences a lively intellect with a singular ability to 
color and animate the scenes through which she passes ; to arrange the living 
dramas which she witnesses, and to transform them with rapid strokes into 
characteristic Venetian sketches. Signora Codemo’s book is full of fine, 
lifelike portraits ; when she can not give us a photograph from real. life, with 
a bold stroke of her pen she gives us an outline, and the reader can complete 
it at leisure; in this way she presents several distinguished Italian authors 
of the school with which she is best acquainted. Mario Pieri, Massimo 
D’Azeglio, Guiseppe Montanelli, Guiseppe Giusti, Pietro Giordani, Giovanni 
Prati, Lorenzo Costa, Maria Guacci Nobile, Antonio Caccianiga, and other 
illustrious people, are drawn to the life. The book is a miniature picture- 
gallery of the century; replete with anecdotes which serve to give light 
and character to some period of the. political and literary history of Italy. 


1 « Familiar Artistic and Political Sketches.” 1750-1850. By Luigia Codemo di Ger- 
stenbrand. 614 pages; price four francs. Venice, Visentini. 1875. 
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Signora Codemo, with rare grace, has given us an entire volume, aided solely 
by her own memory, in which she has mentioned herself but rarely, and then 
only in so far as she is an actress in the dramaor romance which she is 
writing. 


STUDIES IN History AND Po.itics.'—-In these pages, we have the ideal 

history of the political, civil, and economic resurrection of Italy. The splendid 
episode of this great national poem here takes the form of a profound study of 
Roumania and her people, to which Signor Massarani has lent an attention 
strengthened by that love for the weak, which he justly feels to be the better 
part of his noble nature. When Italy was weak and oppressed, the money and 
the pen of Tullo Massarani of Lombardy were alike effective in promoting her 
resurrection, which was no sooner accomplished, than her people seem to enjoy 
it as a matter of course, notwithstanding the fact that, to prepare for it, was in 
reality a titanic undertaking. With his present acquaintance with Italian power, 
Signor Massarani turns his benevolent thoughts to the youngest of the sister 
nations of Latin race, and would hasten for her that day of perfect liberty 
which Italy has already won. The book opens with a juvenile essay, entitled, 
“The Italian Idea throughout the Ages ;” the work of a philosopher of barely 
twenty years, but amazing in its wonderful mastery of historic lore, its vigor of 
thought, and its phraseology, as well as in a certain redundancy, always pow- 
erful and efficacious. In the second article, called “ Precursors of Modern 
Liberty,” he adverts to the idea of an International Senate for the maintenance 
of peace, perhaps Utopian at present ; but the Utopias of to-day are the realities 
of to-morrow. Massarani himself knows that when he wrote his eloquent and 
generous articles on Germany and Italy, in 1859, he might well have been 
called Utopian, though he proved to be a wise and blessed prophet regarding 
the future of two great countries. As he anticipated Italy’s resurrection, so 
he has faithfully followed it out ; his essays on the Italians in the East, on the 
political condition of Italy to-day, and on the social question, not only prove 
his deep love for, but his knowledge of, his country, and that he is really worthy 
of the affection and reverent esteem with which his name is uttered wherever 
itis known. Democratic as his spirit may be, Massarani’s genius is aristo- 
cratic. He loves the most select and exquisite forms, and can neither say nor 
do any thing in a vulgar way. He always extracts the most noble and poetic 
essence of things, and easily elevates his reader to that ideal region in which 
he is always lord. 


ApoLFo’s SECRET.“—An unhappy secret, which leads a wretched father 
to become, through jealousy, the cause of his only and idolized son’s death. 
Bersezio drags us irresistibly on to the catastrophe with which this secret 


! “Studies in History and Politics,” by Tullo Massarani. 358 pages; price four 
francs, Florence: Le Mounier. 1875. 

? “ Adolfo’s Secret.” A Novel by Vittorio Bersezio, 288 pages; price three francs. 
Milan: 1875 Tipografia Lombarda. 
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bursts upon the public, and although he does not say it in so many 
words, he leaves the reader to conclude that, in this and similar cases, a like 
catastrophe would not have occurred, had there been a proper degree of 
confidence between father and son. Bersezio has been particularly successful 
as a novelist; no one in Italy possesses greater talents in this direction. 
Unlike most writers, who begin in a spirited manner and then faint by the 
way, he almost always begins in the minor key, but leads the reader rapidly on, 
entangling him in a net, whose meshes he alone in Italy seems privileged to 
weave. The reader is caught in the snare, nor is he set free till the tale is 
told—that is to say, when his heart swells with the vivid emotions which the 
skillful romancer (a keen judge not only of the men whom he paints, but 
also cf those for whom he paints them) has forced him to experience. We 
recommend the book to the English translator. 


A TYRANT AT THE SEA-SHORE.’—Whosoever would spend a delightful 
hour, let him take in hand this little book; it is full of good humor and 
affection, simplicity and elegance, nature and grace. Mansueto, Bartolomeo, 
mine host, the barber, the old uncle and the young nephew, the lively Cornelia 
and the spoiled child, all seem like old acquaintances ; Signor Farina, in thus 
gathering together his reminiscences (and the reminiscences of so fine an 
observer can not fail to be many and exquisite) has given us a living picture 
of a speaking reality. He has proven to us that there are still fine subjects 
in Italy for a Dickens or an Erckmann-Chatrian, and we advise some one to 
translate his book into English. 
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Tue New Frencu Art-Journal, ‘L’Art.’*—Whatever may be the 
learning or the beauties of this new art-publication, the first thing about it 
which will strike every one is its size. The page measures slightly more 
than seventeen inches by twelve, and there are 1248 such pages in a year’s 
issue of the periodical. The numbers appear weekly, and each of them 
contains at least one etching printed outside the text, as well as two or three 
wood-cuts, also printed outside the text, on stout paper of their own. Besides 
these important illustrations there are many others of minor importance in 
the text itself, consisting chiefly of wood-cuts and photographic fac-similes 
of drawings. A year’s issue may thus contain about 60 etchings, 120 
large wood-cuts printed separately, and 500 minor illustrations. 

Passing now to the composition of the double staff, literary and artistic, we 
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may observe that the co//aborateurs are very numerous. There are about 
roo writers and 40 designers or engravers. Nearly all the artists are 
Frenchmen, but some of the writers belong to other countries. We recog 
nize three English names in the list, one American, seven Italians, and 
three Austrians. Among the Frenchmen a few are celebrated, a few more 
have reputations in certain circles, and the rest are comparatively unknown 
to fame. The name of MM. Taine, Renan, Viollet-le-Duc will be recog- 
nized the world over; MM. Paul de Saint-Victor, Charles Yriarte, and 
Charles Vosmaer will be recognized by many as writers already deservedly 
distinguished, and several others in the list are perfectly well known in Paris. 
We find no fault with the proprietors of Z’Art for having admitted several 
unknown men ; on the contrary, a liberal hospitality toward unknown writers, 
if they have knowledge and talent, is a great source of strength and safety to 
a young periodical. Many of the artists who work for Z’Art were well 
known to the public before the new periodical was founded. Among these we 
may mention Flameny, Hedouin, Jacquemart, Lalanne, Rajon, and Waltner. 
It may be well, however, to remind the reader that the artistic field open to 
the periodical is much more extensive than the list of its engravers would 
seem, at first sight, to indicate, for the engravers have thousands of painters 
to copy from and interpret at their choice ; indeed their field of labor is not 
even limited to painters, since they often engrave works in sculpture and 
architecture also. 

Of all periodicals, art-periodicals are the most difficult to establish 
satisfactorily. It is very difficult indeed to get really good contributors for 
them. A really good contributor is a man who has a knowledge of 
art, who can express his knowledge, and who is at the same time good- 
tempered enough to bear a little gentle editorial direction, and sufficiently 
forgetful of self to accept the doctrine that the interests of the periodical go 
before the interests of any one of its contributors. You may easily meet with 
these qualities separately, but you very rarely find them in combination. 
And if, by the rarest of chances, you find all these qualities in one man, 
itis probable that he will be so much appreciated by the public as to be 
famous, and a writer of books, and when he is deeply engaged in what he 
considers a remarkable volume, likely to increase his fame, he will not stop 
to write articles. Again, you have to consider the susceptibilities of writers 
about what other writers think and say, and these susceptibilities are par- 
ticularly great in matters connected with the fine arts. For instance, A. will 
perhaps leave your periodical if B. contributes, because B. has praised, in 
some other place, an artist of whom A. disapproves. 

To all these difficulties, which are only too familiar to the founders of 
' artistic periodicals, is added the utter absence of any generally acknowledged 
criterion of right and wrong in the fine.arts. One eminent critic admires 
what another eminent critic can not endure to look at, and neither of the two 
has any standard to judge by, outside of his own personal likings. ‘The 
differences of opinion among artists are just as great, so that it is useless to 
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refer to them. It is therefore extremely difficult for a periodical to follow 
any thing like a consistent line in criticism. So far as this new periodical, 
L’Art has been able to follow a line in criticism, we can explain in a few 
words what it is. The course chiefly pursued is to advocate life and 
liberty in art, in opposition to the narrow and tyrannical pseudo-classicism 
which was so near to smothering art in France in the generation which 
preceded ours. This advocacy of life and liberty goes sometimes to such an 
extent as to sin against good taste, but it insures a much greater variety than 
would have been possible under a narrow formalism, and therefore it makes 
such a thing as a periodical, which imperatively needs variety, a great deal 
more interesting than narrow formalism, however correct in taste, could ever 
make it. JZ’Art began in its earlist numbers by open rebellion against the 
pseudo-classical tyranny in the form of an attack on the memory of Ingres. 
We thought this attack rather excessive at the time, and said so to a French 
critic, but he replied that the French tendency to Czsarism, even in the fine 
arts, made energetic rebellion a necessity. The fact is that in England and 
America we can have, from our own experience, scarcely any conception of 
the sort of artistic Casarism which Ingres, (who had a despotic temper, as 
any body may see by his countenance,) not only tried to establish but really 
almost succeeded in establishing. His notion of art was authority, the 
authority of sound classical tradition, and he believed, himself, and led 
many other Frenchmen to believe, that he, Jean Auguste Dominique 
Ingres, was the living representative of this authority. M. Paul Leroi, 
one of the most frequent contributors to Z’Art, began the attack on 
Ingres in the first number, and returned to the subject in the fourth. He 
said that the reputation of Ingres had been an usurpation ; that he did not 
draw, except in portraits done directly from nature, and could not color at all, 
while he accused him of “a radical ignorance of the most elementary laws of 
composition.” In the fourth number M. Paul Leroi quoted with approbation 
a criticism written by Theodore Pelloquet seventeen years ago—a very severe 
and telling piece of criticism, often hitting hard and in the right place, noting 
the artist’s mediocrity of imagination, his feeble yet labored composition, 
his obstinacy when mistaken, his dearth of invention and nerve, the want of 
unity in his work, which makes it easy to distinguish between what was 
copied from nature and what was drawn from memory or imagination, and 
his frequent want of taste. . It is significant that the same articles which 
condemned Ingres, praised two young artists of the present day, MM. Paul 
Gavarni and Auguste Lancon, whose merits consist chiefly in a lively obser- 
vation of men and animals in their ordinary groupings and movements, and 
in the faculty of sketching from memory in a truthful manner. This marks 
the general direction of the new periodical very accurately. It is encouraging 
to young artists, and those whom it most encourages re men who show 
signs of life and originality even when they are not fastidious in their 
artistic taste and culture. There is great good in this, no doubt; it is an 
excellent thing that the qualities which make living work should be appreci- 
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ated, but it is very probable that when this new periodical has been for some 
time established, it will exercise rather more severity of taste. There are 
indeed, already very evident signs of a change in this direction, for the later 
numbers are a great improvement upon the earlier ones, especially in the 
illustrations. The new photographic processes which permit of printing along 
with type, proved at first rather a dangerous temptation to the editors, who 
used them for the reproduction of rough pen sketches on a large scale, which 
though generally artistic, were often too coarse and hasty to be worth such an 
extent of paper. Of late they have reserved this phototype process for 
smaller things, and given well-finished wood-engravings in place of the large 
phototypes from pen sketches. This change is most judicious. It is not 
that the larger sketches were less ably drawn than the smaller ones, but with 
increase of size the eye expects more finish. For example, in No. 24 there is 
a pen sketch of a farm called “La Ferme Groult,” by M. Paul Colin, from his 
own picture. This is really a very clever sketch, quite harmonious in treatment, 
and giving a good idea of the picture to anybody who knows M. Colin’s way 
of painting, and can so supply what is wanting here, but unfortunately it is so 
big that it looks coarse and empty, and we feel that, for a thing of that size, 
it is too soon exhausted. 

Z’Art employs the best etchers, who work from pictures, and also some 
who are not among the best. We hear with the greatest pleasure that this 
periodical now intends to encourage original etching, but there is a great 
practical difficulty. An editor who orders a plate from a picture, has a 
pretty accurate idea beforehand of what the plate is likely to be, but when 
he orders an original one, not yet conceived or composed, he exposes him- 
self to a great risk of disappointment. It is perhaps for this reason that 
etching has been so much encouraged of late as a means of copying pictures, 
and so little encouraged, comparatively, as an original art. For a French peri- 
odical Z’Art is wonderfully cosmopolitan. It gives news of art in foreign 
countries, and reviews foreign exhibitions. If it enjoys the long life which 
we very sincerely wish it, the consequence may be some diminution of French 
ignorance about the doings of other nations. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 
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AMONG THE interesting events in astronomical science must be mentioned 
the discovery of an unusual number of new asteroids, no less than fifteen hav- 
ing been added to the list between the beginning of 1875 and the end of 
November last. This is a larger number than has ever been added in any 
one year, though in 1868 twelve new ones were found. The whole number 
up to the time of writing is one hundred and fifty-five. 

A VERY LARGE refractor has been ordered for the Vienna Observatory, and 
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is in process of construction by Mr. Grubb, of Dublin. It is expected that 
the aperture of the objective will be over twenty-six inches, possibly twenty- 
seven inches. The objective of the great telescope at Washington, made by 
Messrs. Clark, has a clear aperture of twenty-six inches, and has not been 
surpassed hitherto. 

PROFESSOR NEwcomp, of the U. S. Naval Observatory, has just published, 
as an appendix to the Washington Observations of 1873, an important memoir 
giving an account of observations, made with this admirable instrument, upon 
the planets Uranus and Neptune, and their satellites. His researches enable 
him to make corrections for the masses of these planets, and lead to the 
remarkable conclusion that the orbits of all the satellites of the two outer 
planets are less eccentric than those of the planets of our system, and that, so 
far as observations have yet shown, they may be perfect circles. He also 
concludes that the outer satellites supposed by Sir W. Herschel to belong to 
Uranus, have no existence. No trace of a second satellite of Neptune was 
found, though sought for under the finest atmospheric conditions. 

It HAS LONG been believed that the amount of heat radiated from the sun 
is not absolutely uniform. This belief is completely confirmed by the results 
of observations made in Bengal during the six years ending with 1874, of 
which an account has recently been published by Mr. Blandford, in the Your- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and also in Mature. The observations 
were made with a thermometer having a blackened bulb in a vacuum, and at 
eleven different stations. “They agree in showing,” says the author, “a very 
decided variation of the incident solar heat: a variation which, in the epoch of 
its maximum approximately, its rapid rise before that maximum and slower 
decline after it, agrees with the variation curve of the solar spots.” It is 
interesting to note that a similar connection has been made out between the 
sun-spot periods and storms in the Indian Ocean, and quite recently Professor 
W. S. Jevons has pointed out that the price of wheat in Europe shows corre- 
sponding variations. An attempt has also been made to show that financial 
disturbances are subject to a similar periodicity, possibly influenced, however 
remotely, by the same cause. 

MANY ATTEMPTS have been made to utilize the heat of the sun as a source 
of power for industrial purposes. One of the most successful is that of M. 
Mouchot, which is likely to prove of practical value in places where fuel is 
costly or not easily obtainable. M. Mouchot’s apparatus, described in a 
recent number of the Comptes Rendus, consists of a frustum of a cone, the sides 
of which are inclined 45° to the axis, and are covered interiorly with polished 
metal. The wider end of the frustum is directed to the sun by suitable 
mechanism, so that the solar rays are reflected to the axis, where they form a 
linear focus whose length is equal to the height of the frustum. Here is 
placed a copper cylinder, blackened outside, and serving as the boiler of a 
steam-engine or distilling apparatus. The cylinder is covered with a glass 
hood or bell, to prevent loss of heat. The diameter of the mirror at the top 
is about nine feet two inches, at the bottom about three feet four inches, the 
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surface exposed to the sun being some forty-three square feet. The copper 
cylinder has double walls between which the liquid is contained. In one of 
his experiments M. Mouchot placed 5.25 gallons of water (20 litres) in the 
cylinder, and on exposing this to the sun a pressure of two atmospheres was 
reached in forty minutes, and was rapidly raised to five atmospheres, at which 
point the experiment was discontinued from fear of injury to the machine. 
In another trial 1.3 gallons of water were evaporated in one hour, which cor- 
responds to a performance of nearly the fifth part of a horse-power. From 
larger machines more carefully constructed much greater effects might be 
obtained, and the device promises to have a considerable economic value. 

In piscussING the question as to the solidity or fluidity of the interior of 
the earth, Sir William Thomson assumed, as the basis of his calculations and 
as the result of various observations, that the increase of temperature at equal 
successive intervals from the earth’s surface downward, was not uniform, but 
decreased constantly with a tendency to become nothing at a certain depth. 
This supposition is confirmed in a very important paper, by Professor Mohr 
of Bonn, in the Meues Fahrbuch fiir Mineralogie. A boring has recently been 
made at Speremberg, near Berlin, through rock salt, to a depth of nearly 4000 
feet. Discussing the temperatures observed at different depths, Professor 
Mohr concludes that the increment of temperature for every 200 feet dimin- 
ishes by about one-ninth of a degree Fahrenheit. As a consequence of this 
there would be no further increase after reaching a point somewhat less than 
one mile beneath the surface of the earth, and the stationary temperature at 
and beyond that point would be below that of boiling water. This remarkable 
result is evidently incompatible with the assumption of a fluid condition of the 
interior of the globe. 

M. G. TissANDIER communicates to the Comptes Rendus a description of 
certain minute bodies found in dust deposited by the air in elevated localities. 
Portions of such dust carefully collected in a number of different places were 
all observed to contain a great number of minute corpuscles of a spherical 
shape, sometimes provided with a short stem or neck, and attracted by the 
magnet. They prove to be composed of oxide of iron, and he finds them to 
be exactly similar to the small globules produced by burning fine iron filings 
in a fame of hydrogen, or an iron wire in oxygen. As they were not found 
in ordinary terrestrial ores and conypounds of iron examined, he concludes 
that they are the product of combustion of meteorites which enter the air in 
great numbers every day and are consumed, the fine dust which is thus formed 
subsiding slowly through the air and accumulating in sheltered places. Iron 
is almost invariably found in such meteorites as have actually fallen to the 
earth, and its presence satisfactorily explains the occurrence of these singular 
bodies in atmospheric dust, which are thus shown to have a cosmical origin. 

THE PERSEIDs, or meteors of August ro and 11, were observed this year 
in France in great numbers, and M. Wolff thinks that the display increases 
from year to year as if approaching a maximum. At Courtenay, M. Cornu 
observed a luminous arc with indistinct contours, having an extent of more 
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than 120°, and which passed among the stars with a motion opposite to that 
of the earth’s rotation. It is thought that it may have had some connection 
with the star-shower. 

M. Lecocg DE BoisBauDRAN, the well-known spectroscopist, announces 
the discovery, on the 27th of August, 1875, of a new metal, in blende from 
the mines of Pierrefitte. The new element, which the discoverer has named 
Gallium, in honor of France, was detected by two lines in its spectrum, one 
a violet ray, easily seen and having a wave-length of about 417, the other 
a fainter line of wave-length 404. The chloride and sulphide of the metal 
were obtained, but the amount of the material was too small to admit of a 
full determination of its properties. If really new, this is the fifth element 
discovered by means of the spectroscope. 

By A NEW MODE of experimentation, Bloch has determined the rate at 
which sensory impressions travel in the spinal cord and nerves. He finds it 
to be greater in the former, than in the latter ; the velocities observed being 
194 and 132 metres, or 636.5, and 433 feet respectively. These values are 
considerably greater than those previously obtained, but the author claims 
that the earlier estimates rested upon methods which included in the result 
the time required to form, and act upon, a conscious volition. 

ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 
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